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JEWISH-CHRISTIAN-MUSLIM MEETING 
ON JERUSALEM 


The World Council of Churches, the Pontifical Council for Interreligious 
Dialogue, the Holy See’s Commission for Religious Relations with the Jews, 
and the Lutheran World Federation, convened in Thessaloniki, Greece in 
August 1996 the second Jewish-Christian-Muslim colloquium on Jerusalem 
(the first was held in Glion, Switzerland in 1993). The theme of the 
colloquium in Thessaloniki was The Responsibility of Jews, Christians and 
Muslims for Peace in Jerusalem. We publish here the Jewish and Christian 
contributions (and regret that at the time of going to print we had not received 
the Muslim contribution), on the theme "The Vocation of Jerusalem". 


Please also find the Message from Thessaloniki and the list of participants. 


LIVING IN PEACE IN JERUSALEM: 
A JEWISH PERSPECTIVE 


- Deborah Weissman - 


Kali mera,sabach al cheer, boker tov, good morning. 


"What does Jerusalem need?" asked her poet laureate Yehudah Amihai. He 
wrote: 


It doesn’t need a mayor, it needs a ring-master, whip in hand, who 
can tame prophecies, train prophets to gallop around and around in 
a circle, teach its stones to line up in a bold, risky formation for the 
grand finale...Later they‘ll jump back down again to the sound of 
applause and wars...And the eye yearns toward Zion, and weeps. 


| would like to thank the convenors for the opportunity to participate in this 
conference and especially for the honour of addressing you. | am here as a 
Jew who has been blessed with the privilege of living in Jerusalem for the 
past twenty-four years. When | accepted the invitation, | had no idea that 
I'd be the first speaker - | feel this is a tremendous responsibility. Today is 
Monday,and,in the morning prayers every Monday morning we recite Psalm 
48,which speaks of the beauty of Jerusalem. It includes the phrase 
"yismach har Tzion," which means, "may Mt.Zion rejoice". Sometimes | 
think this prayer means that for much of history, Zion has seen little rejoicing 
and much war.. 


Although our beautiful city has been marked by strife and conflict for 
millennia,-- | would here again to quote from the poet Amihai: "Jerusalem is 
built on the vaulted foundations of a held-back scream" - it is, nevertheless, 
a lovely, exciting, and very special home. | would like to share with you two 


personal vignettes to show that despite the problems and the obstacles, | 
believe we have made some progress: 1) The first time | ever came to 
Jerusalem was in 1964. In those days, the Old City was under Jordanian 
rule, and the only way we could catch a glimpse of our holy sites was to go 
up to the top of the Notre Dame church and look over. When | went up, | 
took my camera, only to learn that if the Jordanian sentry on the other side 
of the border saw anything resembling the barrel of a gun, he was allowed 
to shoot! Well, since then, we can, of course, go freely into the Old City 
and even into Jordan - last summer, travelled to Jordan. And Notre Dame 
has become a centre for peace dialogues. 2) In 1968, as a student in New 
York, | attended, not a dialogue but a debate on "The Meaning of Jerusalem 
for My Religion." I’m sorry | can’t remember the name of the Arab 
spokesman, but the Jew was the late Professor Pinchas Peli, of blessed 
memory, who I’m sure many of the Jewish participants here knew. The 
atmosphere at the meeting was very hostile, and, when | tried to ask a 
question from the audience, | was shouted down. | trust that at this 
gathering, no one will be shouted down. 


The city of Thessaloniki in which we meet is a city of great historical 
importance to the Jewish people. Although there have been Jews living here 
since ancient times, the Jewish community was essentially founded by 
exiles from the Spanish Inquisition and Expulsion in 1492. By the beginning 
of the twentieth century,nearly half the town’s population was Jewish. | am 
told that the harbour had to shut down on the Sabbath and Jewish festivals, 
because so many observant Jews worked there. 


Interestingly, Thessaloniki became known as "the Jerusalem of Greece" as 
Vilna became known as "the Jerusalem of Lithuania." Sadly, the Jewish 
community here, with its thriving religious, educational and _ social 
institutions,its charitable organizations, and its active Zionist movement, was 
decimated during the Holocaust. A tiny remnant remains, with close ties to 
Israel. If | have mentioned the depths of human cruelty, let me mention also 
the heights of human courage and compassion. Many Christian Greeks, 
including the Bishop of Thessaloniki, gave asylum to Jews and protested 
against the Nazis. By the way, on Tuesday, we will organize a tour of the 
Jewish sites of the city, including the Holocaust Memorial. All colloquium 
participants are invited to sign up. 


| was happy to receive, as I’m sure many of you were, the booklet entitled 
The Spiritual Significance of Jerusalem for Jews,Christians,and Muslims. 
This is a report of the previous colloquium which was held in Switzerland in 
1993 (significantly, | would say,before the start of the peace process.) 
There are two very fine pieces on Jewish perspectives, both on the history 
of Jerusalem and on the centrality of Jerusalem in scripture and tradition, 
written by Prof.Halperin and Dr.Jospe. | would prefer not to take up your 
time by covering the same ground as they did so skilfully in their articles. For 
those of you who have not yet read those articles, | commend them to you. 


Still, | want to reiterate one crucial point made by Jospe, which is that,”...in 


the case of Judaism it is impossible to discuss ‘the spiritual significance of 
Jerusalem’ alone, because in Judaism, the spiritual is not a category unto 
itself, and the attempt to establish a dichotomy between ‘spiritual and 
physical’, between the sacred and the secular, is simply false to the historic 
Jewish experience." Jospe goes on to note that in Judaism, "...there is, and 
can be, no such dichotomy between religion and nation.” Our tie to 
Jerusalem is spiritual, religious, national, historical and cultural at one and 
the same time. About a month ago, on the 9th day of the Hebrew month of 
Av, Jews all over the world mourned the destruction of the First and Second 
Temples and the Exile from Jerusalem. Our tradition assigns to that day the 
commemoration as well of other historical tragedies, including the expulsion 
from Spain and even the Holocaust. Is this a religious day, a day of national 
mourning, or a cultural tradition? Of course, it is all of those - in fact, the 
question itself is not a meaningful one. In the 19th century, a number of 
modern Jewish ideologies and movements attempted to sever the 
connection between religion and nationhood; by now, all of these 
movements have either ceased to exist or recanted their positions on this 
issue. 


| had an opportunity to spend a few days here in Thessaloniki before the 
start of the colloquium and on Saturday evening, | attended a wedding in the 
Jewish community. (I didn’t know the couple at all.) But standing under the 
wedding canopy, they recited the Seven Blessings said at Jewish weddings 
all over the world.. These blessings talk about Zion and Jerusalem and 
present the wedding as a symbolic foreshadowing of the future national 
redemption. Personal joy is thus seen within the context of national joy. 
The groom here in Thessaloniki, as other Jewish grooms throughout the 
world, broke a glass in memory of the destruction of Jerusalem and we 
recited Psalm 137: "If | forget thee, O Jerusalem, let my right hand wither, 
let my tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth...if | set not Jerusalem above 
my chiefest joy.” 


My mother passed away this year. The traditional Jewish expression of 
consolation for mourners is: "May God grant you comfort among the rest of 
the mourners of Zion and Jerusalem." The word for God in this sentence is 
Makom, literally "place." This refers to a Midrash emphasizing God’s 
transcendence, "God is the Place of the World, but the World is not God’s 
place." Several people who came to visit me when | was in mourning 
remarked that the place that could give me comfort and consolation was not 
only God, but also Jerusalem. Thus our greatest personal joys and sorrows 
are linked with our attachment to this city. 


With students, | often make a list of all the associations brought to mind by 
Jerusalem or all of the things symbolized by her. It is interesting that that 
list invariably includes many positive associations, such as sanctity, beauty, 
hope, peace, and redemption, but also many negative ones - conflict, 
disharmony, struggle and wars. This paradox is hinted at in the famous 
phrase of the great Rabbi Abraham Isaac HaKohen Kook: "There are people 
with hearts of stone and stones with human hearts," or, as our former 


mayor, Teddy Kollek, said: "The rabbinic midrash says that ten parts of 
beauty fell to the world; Jerusalem took nine parts, and all the rest of the 
world, one. Well, | think <said Kollek>, that ten parts of problems fell to 
the world; Jerusalem took nine, and all the rest of the world, one." | would 
summarize this point by suggesting that Jerusalem ultimately symbolizes the 
gap between ideals and reality. The ideal and the real have been 
conceptualized traditionally as Heavenly and Earthly Jerusalem. 


That gap forms the etiology of a fascinating psychological disorder called the 
Jerusalem Syndrome, which apparently affects seventy to a hundred people 
each year, chiefly Protestant tourists on a pilgrimage to our city. Coping with 
the gap between the ideal Heavenly Jerusalem of their prior Biblical studies 
and the real Earthly Jerusalem they encounter, with its garbage and traffic 
jams, is too formidable for them, and they suffer a nervous breakdown. I’m 
happy to report that in most cases, the syndrome can be treated 
successfully at a special unit of our Hadassah Hospital. In our tradition, in 
the Talmud, tractate Ta’anit 5a, the Holy One says, "I will not enter the 
Heavenly Jerusalem until | can enter the Earthly Jerusalem." The first step 
towards reaching a lofty spiritual ideal is by becoming immersed in the 
concrete and often messy reality of the everyday. 


How does all of this relate to the question at hand; namely, the possibilities 
for peaceful co-existence of different faith communities and national groups 
in the real Earthly Jerusalem of today? Going back to the poet Yehudah 
Amihai - "The air over Jerusalem is saturated with prayers and dreams like 
the air over industrial cities. It’s hard to breathe." Can we make the 
breathing and the living a little easier, without ignoring the prayers and the 
dreams? 


| hope, pray, and believe that we can. | would like to indicate four guidelines 
for achieving this vision: 


1) Point Number One begins with a story. In 1993, shortly after the signing 
of the first peace agreements on the White House lawn, | attended a lecture 
given by a professor of political science at the Hebrew University, who was 
giving an analysis of the peace process. During the discussion period, | 
suggested that it was unfortunate that the famous handshake took place 
only two weeks after the negotiations were made public. After so many 
years of considering each other mortal enemies, the Israelis and the 
Palestinians should have had some time to get used to their new 
relationship. There should have been a period of several months to 
encourage more grassroots dialogue,break down stereotypes, engage in 
"peace education." Palestinian leaders should have appeared on Israeli 
television, spoken in synagogues, schools,and community centres, and vice 
versa. Then, after the terrible mistrust had been somewhat broken down, 
the leaders could gather in Washington. The lecturer listened to me and said, 
"| can tell that you’re an educator, and not a politician. Politicians seize the 
window of opportunity." At the time, | took his comment as a put-down, 
but now I see it as more of a compliment. 
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I’m sorry that the peace process didn’t have more of a grassroots build-up. 
Now, in terms of the Jerusalem issue, I’d like to suggest that it not be on 
the agenda yet - at this conference, yes, but not at the official negotiations. 
We need confidence-building measures on both sides. We need more 
educational work in both communities. I’m sorry to report that most Israeli 
Jews have an abysmal ignorance of both Islam and Christianity. In the 
teacher training institute which | direct, we instituted this year a series of 
lectures on Islam. | hope to go further with this in the future, but we are still 
the exception. 


2) My second guideline is based on a classical rabbinic midrash. Several 
weeks ago, in the weekly Torah portion, from the Book of Deuteronomy, we 
read a list of kosher and non-kosher birds. One of the non-kosher birds, the 
stork, is called in Hebrew hassidah which seems to come from the root, 
hessed, that means ‘mercy’ or ‘loving-kindness.’ The classical midrash, later 
quoted by our medieval commentator Rashi, asks: "Why was this bird called 
hassidah? Because it performs acts of mercy in sharing food with its 
friends; i.e., other storks." A later Hassidic master asked: "But, if so, then 
why is the stork a non-kosher bird?" And the answer he gave: "Because it 
performs acts of mercy in sharing food with its friends, but with its friends 
alone." 


That is both the strength and the weakness of the powerful faith 
communities which comprise Jerusalem. Jews and Arabs, Christians and 
Muslims, ultra-Orthodox Jews and others, must learn to preserve and 
maintain their particular traditions and communities which are undoubtedly 
not only a source of great strength to themselves but a source of enrichment 
to us all. Yet, at the same time, we must learn not to close ourselves off 
from the Other, to balance our particularism with universal values and 
concerns, or, as Hillel taught so many years ago,"If |!am not for myself, who 
will be for me? But, if | am for myself alone,what am I?" 


3) In terms of my next guideline, | want to begin by saying that | am well 
aware that on this point, not all of my Jewish colleagues will find 
themselves in agreement with me. | know that I’m in the minority, but as we 
have seen, not only in the Talmud but also in the aftermath of Sadat’s 
courageous visit in 1977, cognitive or ideological minorities can become 
majorities. 


| am prepared to consider a functional-administrative division of the city, 
even though for esthetic, social and historical reasons, | reject the idea of a 
concrete, physical division. Today, | believe, there exists a de facto division 
between East and West Jerusalem. The truth is that not everything the 
Arabs call Al Kuds corresponds to what the Jews call Yerushalayim. A 
number of negotiators on the Israeli side such as Dr.Yossi Beilin and Dr.Yair 
Hirschfeld have, sometimes together with Palestinian counterparts like Abu 
Maazen, come up with plans for the city to function as a capital of two 
different political entities. 


During the intifada, | disagreed vigorously with Israeli government policy 
when we confused security and symbolism. | believed at that time, and | still 
believe now, that flags, pictures and anthems are not threats to our security 
as stones and Molotov cocktails are. | think we made a grave error in 
confusing them and I’m afraid we may be repeating that error. In a situation 
of peace, | don’t really care what flag flies over Bet Hanina or Abu Dis. 
Ideally, there would be open borders among the various entities. In Psalm 
147, which includes the words: "The Lord does build up Jerusalem," verse 
14 says, "He makes thy borders peace." The most secure and effective 
border is a situation of peace. Let all of us who pray for the peace of 
Jerusalem consider this possibility. And, please note, I’m not talking about 
the internationalization of the city. Jerusalem should be patrolled and its 
peace maintained not by UN troops but by those to whom it belongs - 
Israelis and Palestinians. 


4) Finally,another important insight for us, | believe, must be a new 
emphasis on the ordinary and the everyday, a translation of our lofty ideals 
and goals into the concrete human reality. In our Jewish tradition, theology 
and mysticism are broken down into specific everyday acts regulated by a 
system of practical law called halacha; literally, "going" or "the way to go." 
| believe that Islam also has a similar legal system called sharia. Even the 
grand thrust of Messianic redemption is translated into a series of 
incremental steps related to increasing the holiness in everyday life. The 
prayers and dreams that weigh down the air over Jerusalem ought to be 
thought out again, in terms of how to make the city more livable for real 
human beings who live there in the here and now. 


A Jewish tradition states that when Jerusalem is completed, redemption will 
come. | would like to conclude, as | began, with a quotation from one of the 
poems of Yehudah Amihai: 


"Once | sat on the steps by a gate at David’s Tower, | placed 
my two heavy baskets at my side. A group of tourists was 
standing around their guide and | became their target marker. 
‘You see that man with the baskets? Just right of his head 
there’s an arch from the Roman period. Just right of his head.’ 
‘But he’s moving, he’s moving!’ | said to myself: redemption 
will come only if their guide tells them, ‘You see that arch from 
the Roman period? It’s not important: but next to it, left and 
down a bit, there sits a man who’s bought fruit and vegetables 
for his family." 


EHREKEKHKEKKKEKEKKEEKHKHRHKHEEKEHEHE EE 


THE VOCATION OF JERUSALEM: 
A CHRISTIAN PERSPECTIVE 


- Bernard Sabella - 


What better introduction to the vocation of Jerusalem then the joint 
statement that came out of the Glion meeting of May 1993. The six points 
of the statement can be solid ground on which to elaborate the vocation of 
Jerusalem from any perspective, but especially from a committed religious 
one. In fact, the report on The Spiritual Significance of Jerusalem for Jews, 
Christians and Muslims, in its entirety, makes an appropriate and relevant 
introduction. The report clearly points out convergences and divergences as 
participants from the three monotheistic faiths, and from the two national 
groups in Israel/Palestine, tell their stories of what Jerusalem means to them 
and how deeply the city is embedded in their personal, communal, national 
historical and religious make-up. Just by reading the various articles and 
going through the discussions and the various points raised, one realizes the 
intensity of love, often possessive, that the participants have for this eternal 
city. 


Reading the report with an open heart and mind, and seeing the clarity with 
which Jew, Christian and Muslim, Palestinians and Israelis, make their 
respective presentations, one is eventually forced to ask the elementary 
question: Can we set ourselves up to the task of reworking our self- 
definition as religions and as national groups in order to come to terms with 
the presence of other religions and groups on the same holy ground? Can 
we, in other words, come to a new understanding of our religious and 
national heritage within a context that includes rather than excludes the 
other/s? This is not an easy question and its difficulty lies in forcing people 
out of a comfortable position, often consensual, to a situation where the 
prospects of sharing with others spell compromise on dear religious and 
national issues. Even contemplating a dialogue with those others, or being 
in the same place with them, is taboo for some. A long history of enmity, 
spanning decades, cannot be forgotten using sophisticated language and 
posing questions that are better posed in an academic institution and among 
groups that are marginal, and apparently not that important, to the wider 
society/ies. 


But how is this question of redefinition related to the vocation of Jerusalem? 
Jerusalem's significance is at the heart of conflict and hence it is the most 
difficult part. Accordingly, redefinition touches definitely on our projections 
on and perceptions of the holy city. Some would argue that religion, history 
or political ideology make redefinition an impossible task. This is so written, 
the argument would go and no one and no force, whatsoever, can change 
what is written. The attempt at exploring the vocation of Jerusalem, as | 
understand it, is not to change what is written or to dispute it. People are 


entitled to their own beliefs and worldview, irrespective, but the challenge 
is how can three religious communities and two national groups live their 
lives in Jerusalem without infringing on one another and, at the same time, 
for each religious and national group to feel that the city, in its oneness and 
historical, communal and religious richness belongs to it. The challenge really 
is how to share Jerusalem and to keep it unique for each and every group 
which inhabits it? The challenge then is one of love that shares and 
contributes to the health and integrity of one’s community while, at the 
same time, allowing others the same rights and privileges of love and 
community. 


The Christian Perspective 


Allow me to offer you what | see as the Christian contribution towards a 
vocation for Jerusalem, or more modestly and realistically towards the 
beginning of contemplating a vocation for Jerusalem. Let me, instead of 
assuming the role of the academician and researcher who connects between 
specific statements in the Old and New Testament and the Christian 
vocation of Jerusalem, and | have to admit that | was tempted to do just 
that, use the language of experience as | navigate through an elaboration of 
what | believe to be a Christian vocation for Jerusalem. You will have to be 
patient with my experiences and their recollections but, | believe, that in the 
end they integrate with the communal and national contexts and, 
unpretentiously, they call and hope for a future in which Jerusalem is shared 
by all in mutual respect and dignity. 


As a Christian, | knew Jerusalem in the childhood of my years when my 
refugee parents sought refuge in its eastern part, specifically in the old city. 
The one room which housed us gave on the most superb view of the Mount 
of Olives and al-Haram ash-Sharif, on one side and on the Holy Sepulchre, 
on the other. These views captivated me no less than the narrow streets of 
Jerusalem, its scenes, sounds, sunrises and sunsets, its swallows in early 
summer and even the odious smells of its markets. The charm that the city 
had on me was only heightened by my running and playing in its streets 
together with Christian and Muslim peers. And | still remember sunrises 
when sitting, at dawn, by the window of that one room, giving on the 
Mount of Olives, | could feel moisture in my eyes as | watched the sun rise 
from behind the holy mountain, at the same time that the bells of churches 
and the Muezzins were making their early morning prayer calls to the 
faithful. | was experiencing the best that was in Jerusalem as this was as 
close to heavenly as | could get. 


But was there a missing dimension in all this? Not really. | was aware of the 
Jewish dimension, the third dimension, through the refugee experience of 
my parents and through visits with my peers, mostly unplanned, to the 
Wailing Wall. But my awareness was coloured by the pain of my parents, 
teachers and their generation as they recounted their experiences as 
refugees. | knew then that Jews and Arabs were enemies and that the Jews 


simply took away Palestine and our home. This was my introduction to the 
Arab-Israeli conflict: the sad recollections of my parents as they sat sipping 
their early morning coffee in that one single room. My parents, though, 
never expressed anti-Jewish statements; they were angry, especially my 
father, with the British and Americans for having forsaken the just cause of 
the Palestinians. | often heard the statement made, in discussion among my 
parents and their friends, of how could the British and Americans be 
Christian when they allow this kind of injustice to take place? Certainly, the 
British and the West was perceived by Christian Palestinians, such as my 
parents, as having supported the unjust cause and thus were equally 
responsible for the suffering of the Palestinian people. 


But my parents and their generation were not aware of the horrors that were 
perpetrated against the Jews and other national and ethnic groups by no 
other than "Christian" Europeans. Anti-Jewish sentiments were not 
exclusive to Europe as the good ole bastion of democracy, the USA also had 
them in a more refined manner among some social strata and government 
and military circles. My parents and their generation had no way of knowing 
that they were in fact an unwilling partner in the horrible triangle that saw 
millions of Jews and others perish in a most atrocious act by the Nazi 
monster. They were, like three-quarter million other Palestinians, made to 
pay a heavy price of loss of home and of becoming refugees, almost 
overnight. 


My knowledge of the Jews and Jewish history, however, was not solely 
based on the sad experience of my refugee parents. As a student in the 
Freres’ School at New Gate and during catechism classes, | was introduced 
to chapters of Jewish history in the Old Testament with which as a Christian 
| came to identify. The ancient Hebrews were good, the pharaoh evil. It was 
therefore natural for me to identify with the Hebrews and | could understand 
all the ills and punishments meted against the Egyptians by the revengeful 
Yahweh. As | progressed in my catechism classes and in my Christian faith, 
| came to realize that there is a logical link between the Old Testament and 
the New Testament. The fulfilment of the Old was the life, death and 
resurrection of Jesus Christ which is the New Testament. In a biblical sense, 
| as a Palestinian Christian have links to the ancient Hebrews through Jesus 
Christ. This link superseded mundane matters and it confirmed that the New 
Testament is a culmination of a natural historical, religious and doctrinal 
process which started with the Old Testament. That the Christians and Jews 
parted ways on faith matters never bothered me as a Palestinian Christian 
and | did not see this as justification to harbour anti-Jewish feelings. 


What bothered me was the experience of my parents and their generation 
as they dealt with their hurt and wounds following the loss of Palestine. 
Their experience drives a wedge of a doubt on this religious biblical affinity 
and makes injustice, emanating from a national conflict, cast its shadows 
on the commonly shared Abrahamic tradition. So national conflict interferes 
with the process that links Old and New testaments and it cuts the 
potentially redeeming function of shared affinities across space and time. 


Conflict stops Jerusalem from having a vocation that can include the 
experience of ancient Hebrews and ancient others, as well as present-day 
inhabitants of the land, of all religions and national groups. And yet conflict, 
in spite of all its negatives, forces the human spirit to accept its challenge 
and it forces people, on each side, to pull together and to react like one. 


And so it was with the Palestinians as they regrouped and attempted to 
rebuild homes, lives and communities. And so it was with the Jewish 
people. A process of reconstruction as conflict signals the end of one phase 
of communal and national life and the beginning of another. The journey of 
pain and suffering for thousands of Palestinian refugees had just started. The 
fifty or sixty thousand Palestinian Christians who became _ refugees 
succeeded in rehabilitating themselves mostly in Jerusalem and in other 
urban areas of the West Bank, Gaza and Jordan. Other refugees could not 
and remain till today in refugee camps, witness to an injustice that continues 
and to the absence of human dignity. 


In the midst of all this, Palestinian Christians who fully identify with the 
cause of their people, have succeeded in elaborating their own perception 
of the vocation of Jerusalem through their year-round celebrations and 
through their rites, rituals and traditions that transform the earthly Jerusalem 
into a Jerusalem of successive centuries: an eternal Jerusalem. As Christians 
in the holy city celebrate Christmas but especially Easter they recount the 
story of the birth, death and resurrection of Jesus Christ. This recounting is 
a reaffirmation of community: not in a position of conflict with other 
communities but an affirmation that rejoices in the presence of one’s own 
community and in the potential for its continuity. It is a reaffirmation of 
eternity, if one wishes to be a little pretentious. Each Christian community 
recreates in its own way the Passion Week, the Holy Week. From Palm 
Sunday to Easter Sunday, Jerusalem’s Christians actively participate, with 
pilgrims who come from Cyprus, Greece, Egypt and elsewhere, in all 
ceremonies that commemorate Christ’s last days on earth. Muslim 
compatriots participate as Palestinian boy scout troupes, irrespective of 
religion, help maintain public order and undertake later on to parade their 
musical talents whether on Palm Sunday or the Saturday of Light, "Sabt 
an-Nour." 


The significance of Holy Week for Jerusalem’s Christians is that it says all 
about the raison d’étre of the community. The yearly Holy Week is a 
reconfirmation of the community’s presence. When there are no more Holy 
Week ceremonies, then one knows that the community is no longer. Let me 
stress here that one of the vocations of Jerusalem is to maintain the 
community: Jewish, Christian and Muslim. At a time when many 
communities, in countries in East and West, are finding it harder to survive 
as functioning sociological units, we have the possibility that Jerusalem 
would give the example worldwide for communities that can function side 
by side, without friction or interference from the other communities. But 
religious Communities cannot operate outside their socio-economic and 
political contexts; accordingly, when a situation of national political conflict 
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prevails it becomes quite difficult for all communities to exercise their 
religious rights in the same fullness. This is why it is very important, if we 
care about the future of Jerusalem’s communities, to consider seriously the 
November 1994 statement of the twelve heads of churches on Jerusalem. 


The statement makes an essential distinction between the now and here and 
the more historical status of Jerusalem to various religious Communities. 
While recognizing that their faithful are like other citizens and they are 
entitled to the rights and obligations thereof, they are also careful to point 
out the need to consider Jerusalem as a city with a continuous Christian 
presence focusing on upkeeping the communities, receiving the pilgrims and 
undertaking all sorts of activities and services in line with the importance of 
the city, not simply to local Christians but to Christians all over. The 
statement ends by stressing the need to treat each other with respect and 
understanding and not to try to be condescending or hegemonic when the 
future of the city is concerned. What we want for our own communities, 
with respect to rights and obligations, we also seek for the other 
communities. The statement makes clear that the final political status of the 
city is up to the two national groups and that such a status should 
encourage all citizens of the city to live with the dignity of peace without 
infringing on other groups and their right to live likewise. 


It is clear from the statement that the vocation of Jerusalem should ensure 
the right of the communities to live and exercise their living with guarantees. 
If these guarantees cannot be reached through a political agreement 
between the two conflicting sides, then there is a need to secure such rights 
through international guarantees that will need to be worked out. This is 
important for the Christian leaders because there has always been a 
Christian presence in Jerusalem, irrespective of temporal ruling 
arrangements. Governments, therefore, irrespective of claims cannot 
automatically rescind the rights that accrue to Christians, and others, long 
before specific temporal powers have taken control of the country. If 
Jerusalem is for the ages, then those who have been there throughout the 
ages are entitled to their own acknowledged and guaranteed rights. 


For Jerusalem Christians, Jerusalem is "Al-Quds," the holy, and the presence 
of their community in the city is confirmation of the continuity of Christ's 
new beginning. This is the "mother of all churches" and there are links, 
claimed or real, that link Jerusalem’s Christian communities to the early 
church. As Palestinians, they see that the most fair political solution for the 
city lies in its becoming the capital of two states and that municipal 
arrangements be made in order to secure that the different populations can 
govern themselves and administer their affairs, without the interference of 
the other side, on the one hand and through maintaining the oneness of 
Jerusalem, on the other. Thus Palestinian Christians in the city are no 
different in their overall orientation for the future of the city then their other 
compatriots. They consider themselves and the future of their city as 
embedded with the future of the Palestinian state with its capital East 
Jerusalem. 
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The Christians then have their own unique experience in the holy land and 
in Jerusalem. This unique experience spans history, crosses community 
boundaries and encompasses conflict. 


In one important sense, there is a biblical affinity between Christianity and 
Judaism. Irrespective of claims and counterclaims to the authenticity of such 
an affinity, a Christian today has to profess the same stories and prophecies 
which have shaped the history of ancient Hebrews and continue to shape 
modern Judaism, even in its own orthodox forms. 


Second, Christian Palestinians have been deeply involved in the history, 
politics and society of their own Palestinian people. They are in cultural, 
national and political community with compatriots Muslims. They share with 
them the conditions of life and they strive with them to create an 
independent Palestinian state with East Jerusalem as its capital. Palestinian 
Christians can claim an understanding and empathy with Islam, its ways and 
rules, that other Christians elsewhere cannot claim. 


Third, Palestinian Christians have links which tie them to Christianity in its 
various countries. They are open to continuous exchange with these 
churches and they, and their churches, receive important spiritual and 
material support from these Christians. One form of support is the pilgrimage 
to the holy places which translates into hundreds of job opportunities and 
other possibilities for Palestinians, Christians and others alike. 


Fourth, Palestinian Christians have a community which they like to see 
continue with its rich traditions and in keeping with religious teachings and 
fulfilment of aspirations that are in line with these teachings. While proud of 
their heritage, both biblical and Palestinian Arab, they also like to live, in a 
fair and dignified manner, similarly to other communities of the city. 


Looking at the six points of the Glion Statement, | can see that Palestinian 
Christians are in full conformity with all the points. | do not need to go over 
them but allow me to focus more precisely on what a Christian is supposed 
to do in order to fulfil these six points, in the context of his biblical, national, 
religious and communal identifications. Fulfilment of these points would spell 
the vocation of Jerusalem from a Christian perspective. 


First, as Christians what | preach to others to do, | need to start by doing it 
myself. My first beginning is to understand the experience of others, 
whether as a community or in their relationships to me or to others. This 
understanding should be done with compassion, sympathy and appreciation 
of those | am trying to understand. While | hope for reciprocity, this is not 
my reward. The reward is simply not to do harm to others but understand 
them as they are. Thus, the Jewish experience and the perceptions that the 
Jewish people has of Jerusalem and their love for the city must be 
understood and appreciated. Likewise, | have as a Christian to respect and 
appreciate the Muslim love for the city and its holiness for Islam and 
Muslims the world over. 


1:2 


Second, send a message to the powers that be, whether on the Palestinian 
or Israeli side, that continuation of conflict would threaten the stability and 
continuity of community life not simply for one side but for all sides. 
Accordingly, there is a need to work out in detail, ways on how while the 
city remains undivided, its various communities can live side by side with 
peace and work towards mutual acceptance and recognition. | believe that 
the statement of the heads of Christian churches of November 1994 was 
made in this spirit. 


Third, understand the fears and concerns of the other side to the conflict 
and not simply my side. Here, if | cannot feel sympathy for victims of terror 
perpetrated against innocent bus travellers in West Jerusalem road, how can 
| expect Israelis to empathize or to start to appreciate the pain of refugees 
in refugee camps in Lebanon, or of parents whose children are locked in 
Israeli prisons or still of whole families who were wiped out in the various 
air raids perpetrated by the Israeli air force in Lebanon. Standards should be 
one, irrespective of historical claims and counterclaims. If there is one 
standard for Israelis and another for Palestinians then there can be no real 
peace and sharing of Jerusalem. 


Speaking of standards, | need to specifically mention Western responsibility, 
particularly that of Britain and the United States, of addressing all peoples 
in the Middle East with the same standards. While | cannot judge a person 
like Bill Clinton for his influence by strong religious sentiments when making 
decisions concerning Israel, | ask him to make these same sentiments 
available when addressing the concerns of Palestinians. | am here affirming 
that one cannot be truly committed as a Christian, if through his 
commitment, he/she is hurting or harming some third party. Accordingly, if 
you are truly Christian, then you have to judge things by a Christian 
perspective that does not discriminate and that does not lead to injustice. 
A Christian cannot be fair and just to one people and, at the same time, be 
unfair and unjust to another. The peace of Jerusalem requires a commitment 
of one standard for all. 


Fourth, work towards redressing injustice. Jerusalem must be open to all. It 
is not fair to have people coming from all countries of the world to visit and 
pray in Jerusalem while people from Bethlehem, Ramallah, Gaza cannot have 
access. But aside from the question of access to all, there are practical 
needs for community development, on the Arab side, ranging from 
educational facilities to housing construction to other infrastructure 
requirements. The Palestinians need to be able to answer their needs by 
themselves in an environment that recognizes the oneness of the city and 
the rights of the various communities for self-administration and 
management. 


Fifth, to socialize my children in the ways of peace and to make them 
understand that the future of Jerusalem has to be worked out together with 
their Muslim and Jewish peers. Not to expose my children to the victim 
complex in order to liberate them from the worst that is in the past and to 
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enable them to make up their own thinking without too much impression on 
my part. 


We cannot get to the heavenly Jerusalem if we all cannot address the 
problems of earthly Jerusalem. As | told you at the beginning when | was a 
boy of seven or eight | used to be fascinated by Jerusalem and on reflection 
| thought, at moments, that | have tasted a sense of heavenly Jerusalem. 
But today | am in middle age and a father of three. As | look at this 
expanded earthly Jerusalem, similar to so many other cities of the world 
with its population size , its highways and traffic jams, among other 
mundane problems, | wonder what | really want from this city. The answer 
is simple: to be able to live decently, to raise my children to be responsible 
people and to continue to grow with my family in an environment of mutual 
respect and dignity. 


But these simple pursuits cannot be accomplished if | do not seek peace and 
the liberation that comes with it. By seeking peace, | can accomplish the 
vocation of Jerusalem by working for a better future for myself, my family 
and my people. Only through peace can we all rebuild Jerusalem as a truly 
one city and only through peace can we learn to appreciate our differences 
and discover our common links. The primary vocation of Jerusalem is then 
one of peace. It is the key to all other vocations. With peace the children of 
Jerusalem can be gathered and with peace the heavenly and earthly can 
finally make sense to ordinary and simple people of all three religions and of 
the two national groups: Israelis and Palestinians. 


KHREEKRKREKREKEKEKHHEEKHKEK HE € 


A MESSAGE OF CONCERN AND ENCOURAGEMENT 


A group of Jews, Christians and Muslims from Israel/Palestine and from 
other parts of the world gathered together under the auspices of the World 
Council of Churches, the Holy See’s Commission for Religious Relations with 
the Jews, the Pontifical Council for Interreligious Dialogue and the Lutheran 
World Federation, in Thessaloniki, a city with a long history for Jews, 
Christians and Muslims. We exchanged views on the situation in Jerusalem 
as it has developed since our last meeting in Glion, Switzerland in May 
1993. After a few days of intense conversation we decided to convey the 
following message, which though objected to by some was agreed upon by 
the vast majority. 


Jerusalem is a city considered holy by the three monotheistic traditions. As 
was affirmed at Glion: "It is (the) one God who has shared with us the gift 
of Jerusalem so that we might share it with one another.” In each faith, 
holiness as revealed and bestowed by God is reflected in standards of 
human behavior. It is through acts of justice and mercy that we sanctify 
God’s creation. Conversely, when we violate these transcendent standards, 
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especially when God’s name is invoked to legitimize injustice, violence or 
callousness toward human suffering, we are desecrating what we profess 
to be sacred. 


Jerusalem is a place of encounter between God and humanity and among 
human beings in their diversity. Jerusalem is called to be the City of Peace, 
but at the moment, there is no peace. Although the peace process between 
Israelis and Palestinians has been initiated, there is still a long way to go 
before a just and lasting peace is achieved. There is a crisis of confidence 
that threatens to unravel the whole process. Both parties need to build trust 
by faithfully implementing past agreements and not predetermining the 
outcome of future negotiations over Jerusalem by changing the situation on 
the ground. 


1. Violence, whether by individuals or authorities, especially the taking of 
human life, must be denounced and rejected. Violence does not lead to 
peace and reconciliation but to extremism and hatred. 

2. The collective and indiscriminate closure of Jerusalem endangers the 
prospects for peace. We believe there are ways other than closure to 
reconcile Israelis’ right to security and Palestinians’ right to security and free 
movement in and out of Jerusalem. We are particularly pained, when as a 
result of the closure, people are denied access to their holy sites and places 
of worship, and their places of employment, education and health care. 

3. Sustaining a conducive climate for negotiations towards peace is the 
common responsibility of Israelis and Palestinians. Human rights violations 
and acts of indignity and humiliation undermine the confidence necessary to 
progress towards a resolution of the disputes which hold all of Jerusalem’s 
residents hostage to fear and hostility. In this regard we strongly urge the 
Israeli government not to confiscate land, build and expand settlements, 
demolish Palestinian homes or revoke Palestinian Jerusalemites’ residency 
rights. 

4. Palestinian institutions in Jerusalem are under threat. 
Confidence-building requires that the Palestinian’ infra-structure be 
maintained. 

5. We urge our leaders to take immediate steps of confidence building in 
Jerusalem so that our peoples will not be frustrated but will retain their hope 
for peace. 

6. We encourage our two peoples, Israelis and Palestinians, and the three 
faith communities to develop a strategy of peace-education that is based on 
justice and reconciliation. Such education should engender respect for the 
identity, religious tradition and culture of the other. Peace education is 
effective when it is backed up by acts of concrete peace-making. Not only 
the formal educational system but also families, politicians, mass media, 
synagogues, churches and mosques should give this task of peace education 
a high priority so that the animosity dividing people in Jerusalem will be 
overcome and the two peoples may live in reconciled security. 

7. We urge the government of Israel and the Palestinian National Authority 
to regain the momentum towards peace according to UN resolutions 242 
and 338, the Declaration of Principles in 1993 and subsequent agreements 
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in order that our peoples may enjoy their national and human rights as God 


meant it to be. 


We are convinced that meetings such as ours contribute to the reconciliatory 
process and should continue with as broad a participation as possible. Joint 
action in the name of our Abrahamic heritages is essential to translate our 
principles into reality, so that Jerusalem may be the paradigm of 


coexistence. 


HEHEKEKKEEEKKHEHEE KEE 
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PASTORAL MINISTRY IN THAILAND’S AIDS CRISIS: 
A DIALOGUE OF LIFE, 
DEATH, SUFFERING AND BENEDICTION 


- Rev. Jim Thomas - 


A paper presented at the 1996 Conference of the Society for 
Buddhist-Christian Studies 


In a bedroom, in a village home some twenty miles north of Chiang Mai, 
Thailand, a young man who had AIDS wrote a letter to God. It was a 
suicide note. His wife and child were already dead, and when he had 
finished writing, the young man drank insecticide and took his own life. He 
wrote, in part: 


"God almighty, why do You do these things? Why do You let these 
things happen to Your own people? My wife was a Christian. | ama 
Buddhist, but You must know that | loved her very much, more even than 
my own faith. If therefore you have taken her spirit up to be with you in 
your eternal home, please grant this my petition and release her to come 
down and receive my spirit as well, so that | can help her take care of our 
child... We should all be together, the three of us... I love them so much. 
Please forgive me. Forgive everyone."{1} 


The interreligious dialogue which is encased in the raw, scaly content of the 
suicide note is one in which the comparative analysis of texts, doctrines, and 
spiritual methods is subsumed into the more basic dialogue between hope 
and despair, peace and confusion, fulfillment and annihilation carried on in 
the heart of a suffering human being, a dialogue in which questions of 
ultimate reality take on ultimate urgency, for it is a person’s very life, death, 
dignity, and humanity, which form the text under discussion. It is in the 
service of this more urgent dialogue that the members of the Church of 
Christ in Thailand’s AIDS Ministries (abbrev. CAM) have undertaken to try 
to understand better the beliefs of our Buddhist neighbors in Thailand. The 
present writer, an ordained minister in the Presbyterian Church(USA), has 
been privileged to share in that ministry for a period of three years, and can 
well attest that it has been a thrilling, haunting, heart-breaking adventure in 
Christian discipleship, a profoundly transformative experience, and a 
ceaselessly stimulating enterprise in soul-education. 


In the course of this ministry to and among people living with AIDS, Thai 
Christian pastors found themselves every day, nearly every hour, among and 
with Buddhists, in Buddhist homes, tending to and counseling the sons and 
daughters of former monks and temple elders, participating in their 
ceremonies, engaged in conversation about the dharma, reading Buddhist 
stories to the sick and dying, learning to use the spiritual resources of 
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Buddhism to help bring about healing, whole-ness, redemption and 
reconciliation in the lives of pastoral clients. 


The pastors at CAM sometimes even brought Buddhist monks along with 
them to visit either in the hospital or in the homes of Buddhist clients. Often 
just seeing the color of the monk’s robes and being reminded of the 
compassion of the Buddha could lift a person’s spirits. The Venerable Phra 
Pongthep Dhammagaruko, a Buddhist priest, founder and director of the 
Friends for Life House, a care center for end-stage AIDS patients, has been 
almost since this ministry’s inception one of our closest friends and most 
frequent collaborators. Phra Pongthep and CAM staff visited people living 
with HIV/AIDS in homes and hospitals together, negotiated together for the 
right of a boy whose mother was HIV-positive to remain enrolled in the local 
daycare center, jointly picked the brains of herbalists and shamanistic 
healers to cull what we could from their methods, and assisted each other 
in many other ways. | myself drove with him riding side-saddle on the back 
of his motorcycle so often that people assumed | was the monk’s lay 
follower. 


We refer cases to one another constantly. One of the holiest and most 
moving experiences of my life took place at the Friends for Life Center. For 
most of one afternoon Phra Pongthep and | held the hands, he on the right 
and | on the left, of a dying man whom | had brought to the Center some 
weeks earlier and, throughout the last four hours of his life, took turns 
speaking to him, offering words of comfort from our respective traditions. 
He, the Buddhist monk, urged the dying man to fix his mind on the 
meritorious deeds he had done in this lifetime, and reassured him that the 
bun, or merit, which he had accumulated from them would be sufficient to 
convey him safely into the next world. |, the Christian pastor, told him of 
the brightness, warmth, loving acceptance, and freedom from fear, pain, 
and loneliness which awaited him at the end of his journey. 


Several of us at CAM would frequently carry with us pamphlets of sermons 
by prominent Buddhist monks, such as Buddhadhasa Bhikku, and give them 
to people to read. We routinely advised counselees who were having trouble 
going to sleep to practice reciting the prayer of the Metta Sutta for 
spreading lovingkindness to all creatures before retiring, and urged clients to 
take up some form of meditation, which eased stress and quieted the mind, 
and had also been shown to stimulate the production of immune cells. 


At the bedside of clients who had been left home from temple rites and 
other communal celebrations on important festival days or holidays, such as 
the beginning of Buddhist Lent, or the spectacular festival known as Loi 
Kratong, in which banana-leaf boats bearing incense and candles are placed 
in the river and floated downstream, signifying the bearing away of bad 
karma, bad luck, and bad health, we pressed our palms together, fingertips 
lightly touching, in the customary Thai way, and exchanged seasonal 
blessings of growth, renewal, faith, stamina, and dedication to virtue 
throughout life’s challenges and vicissitudes. Besides providing her with an 
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opportunity for making merit, by asking of the bed-ridden AIDS patient a 
blessing we would be bearing witness to her humanity and her innate 
capability for being a blessing to others, a conduit of grace, and so defying 
the prevailing prejudice that deems people with AIDS ritually polluted, 
morally defunct, and of no use to society. On such occasions, the ancient 
Christian credal formula "Communion of saints" was infused with new 
meaning for me, just as it was on a Certain night whose events | shall now 
relate. 


The story begins with a telephone call to my house in Chiang Mai on a hot 
Sunday afternoon on which | was busy planting a tree behind the house, and 
next has me and my colleague, the Reverend Sanan Wutti, steering our truck 
impatiently through steady rain, darkening evening, and city traffic until we 
could turn and head north out of the city, traveling much too fast for 
conditions. | 


The reason for our haste was that a man named Chamlong, one of our long- 
time clients, who had been slowly dying now for some weeks, was now, 
according to the telephone call | had received, not likely to last another 
night. He had asked to speak with us once more before he died, and his 
wife and relatives had asked for us to be there with him, to, "see his 
breath"as the Thai idiom says, before it left his body. 


As we drove that night, my mind wandered back to the time,a few months 
earlier, when Chamlong had astounded me with the following statement: 
"I’m glad that | got this virus. | don’t want to be cured. If they find the 
cure tomorrow, I’m not going to take it. Because it is only since I’ve had 
AIDS that I’ve realized how important my wife and family really are to me, 
and that I’ve taken the time to get to know my sons. | don’t want to go 
back to the way | was before." 


When finally we arrived at Chamlong’s home, and saw the tent being raised 
up in front of the door of the house in preparation for the funeral ceremony, 
and the village women sitting in little scattered groups constructing 
bananaleaf cones for holding the propitiary incense, candles, and flowers, 
we knew that we were too late. Chamlong had breathed his last about an 
hour earlier, his widow told us, while we were still fighting traffic. 
Disappointed as we were, we nonetheless made the most of the opportunity 
to share in the community’s grief. We went inside the house to where our 
friend’s body was resting, and knelt down to offer silent prayers. Then, 
back outside, we sat down to talk quietly with the widow, whom we called 
Pee Noo, using a shortened form of her name plus the deferential prefix for 
addressing someone to whom we related as an elder sister, and her two 
school-age sons. After some time, as the rain was unrelenting and the hour 
hastening on towards midnight, we began to say goodbye, assuring the 
family that we would see them again at the funeral services. 


What occurred then, as we stood taking our leave by the perimeter of the 
area which was dry and protected under the canvas tent, | shall never 
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forget. A huge insect, the color and form of a grasshopper, but the size of 
a soup pot, zoomed down from the trees and attached itself to the back of 
the metal chair on which my friend the Reverend Sanan Wutti’s hand was 
resting. When | asked Sanan later what the Thai word for this insect was, 
he admitted that he also was at a loss. The best he could do was to 
describe it, as | have, as a giant grasshopper. The older women shrieked 
and scattered, spilling dried flowers, betel nut, and banana leaves in all 
directions, and some of the men began clapping their hands and swatting 
their arms close by the creature to chase it away. When finally it did move, 
the thing rose up in a wide circular arc, took one swift turn around the house 
and returned again, this time attaching itself to Sanan’s pantleg. Sanan 
stood motionless, and seemed perplexed as to what to do next, until Pee 
Noo rasped, in a voice fraught with delight and disbelief, "It’s him. It’s 
Chamlong and he’s come back to thank you." 


Although it was hardly more than a whisper, at the sound of these words, 
the low babble that had filled the area all evening was instantly hushed. 
Everyone stood stockstill. All at once | knew that Sanan could feel the 
weight of over fifty pairs of eyes fixed on him, waiting to see what he would 
do. | was waiting myself, because | knew a lot of missionaries and Thai 
ministers whose natural instinct would be to turn such an instance into 
impromptu sermon fodder by decrying the "evil" of the spirit beliefs which 
are so much a part of Thai popular religion and calling the mourners to 
repent of such "pagan foolishness" and turn to Christianity. In this, of 
course, they would be no different from the majority of their counterparts 
in the Buddhist clergy, who have long held the eradication of such popular 
supernaturalism as a pre-eminent goal of their teaching. 


Sanan, however, said nothing. After one furtive, incredulous glance at Pee 
Noo, who was watching him proudly, he reached down with both hands and 
gently pried the giant insect free of his pantleg. Then, wordlessly cradling 
it in his hands, he carried it to a corner of Chamlong’s house where the 
eaves hung down low enough to reach, and, after a moment or two during 
which he stood gazing at the insect, caressing it, and even seemed to be 
talking softly to it --- or perhaps praying? --- he lifted it up onto the roof and 
out of harm’s way. Before turning away from where the creature clung to 
the roof of the dead man’s house, Sanan paused again and gave one more, 
almost imperceptible nod of his head, then with tears shining in his eyes, 
turned and headed for the truck. 


The stunned silence still hung like an emblem outside that house when we 
got into the truck and drove away. 


The events of that night are etched in my memory for many reasons, not the 
least of which being that on that night | lost a good friend, someone who 
had taught me about life, someone who could make me laugh. But also 
because what happened that night epitomized so much of what our ministry 
is about: it is a ministry of relationship, based on a constancy of concern 
which readily gives up "free" time to answer a pastoral need, of care for the 
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living and the left behind as well as the dead and dying, a ministry of bearing 
and sharing burdens in an attitude of trust and partnership in which our 
clients and their families began to relate to us not merely as counselors, nor 
solely as religious professionals, nor as community deviopment workers, but 
as intimates, and welcomed us as family into their homes, a ministry which 
proclaims the enduring significance, unaltered by the decay of the physical 
body or the cessation of breathing, of a single human life, and aspires to a 
quality of relationship which death can neither diminish nor destroy. 


Most of all, though, this story is significant and memorable because it stands 
as an example of how the interreligious dialogue informed our ministerial 
practice, integrating respect for the worldview and indigenous beliefs of the 
local people with pastoral concern and a spirited --- or perhaps | should say 
"inspirited” --- religious imagination. By this | mean a quality of perception 
which is able to see in those indigenous beliefs and practices not obstacles 
to be conquered or hindrances to be endured, but spiritual resources, the 
raw materials of salvation, enlightenment, and liberation. My colleague the 
Reverend Sanan could have ignored the giant grasshopper, or dismissed as 
nonsense the widow’s assertion that it was inhabited by her husband’s 
grateful soul. But instead, he used the serendipitous happenstance of a 
freak of nature in conjunction with the villagers’ innate religious sensibilities 
and the drama of the moment to achieve a pastoral end, the salving of the 
widow's regret --- and his own --- at our tardy arrival that evening, and to 
offer up, without having to utter a single word, his own emphatic and 
eloquent witness to the hope of eternity, the victory of life over death, and 
the unbrokenness of the circle of relatedness to and concern for those we 
love. This is an example of what | mean by inspirited imagination. 


The story of the giant grasshopper illustrates one other important theme 
which has been fundamental to our work: the need to invite people to 
perceive the world as a sacred place, and the events of their lives as being 
pregnant and pungent with sacred significance beyond the material or the 
apparent. Where, therefore, others saw only an intruding insect, Sanan --- 
and, intriguingly, Pee Noo --- saw a sacrament, and the gift of goodbye. In 
the current climate of secularism, consumerism, and opportunism which has 
seized Thailand, in which, as the Thai social critic Sulak Sivaraksa has 
commented, the shopping mall has replaced the temple as the modern house 
of worship --- where people’s treasure is stored, and where their heart is --- 
and temples are merely places for bats to defecate in{2}, persons who have 
eyes to see the religious texture of life and ears to hear the idiom of the soul 
are fast becoming an extinct species. And yet it is precisely this higher 
sensibility --- perhaps it is on/y this higher sensibility --- which can prevent 
one from plummeting into depression or despair or from going insane in 
some other way when faced with the ordeal of AIDS. 


My Thai pastoral colleagues and | were, of course, most comfortable using 
Christian language and symbolology to interpret our experiences in pastoral 
care of people living with AIDS, we deliberately set out to avoid imposing 
our own theological constructs and beliefs on our Buddhist clients, and so 
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began to experiment with a language of prayer and blessing which was 
"neutral," neither specifically Christian nor specifically Buddhist, but which 
emphasized the groundedness and rootedness of people’s lives in some thing 
or some process which was greater, nobler, more powerful, more lasting, 
and more trustworthy, than their own mortal will and length of days. The 
language of care which we sought to construct would typically equate 
salvation with wholeness and health: not merely physical vitality, but that 
radiance of spirit which originates in the reflected light of a compelling vision 
of the transcendent in the here and now, that crystalline clarity of a mind at 
peace, and the hope-filled fortitude of a soul unencumbered by despair and 
anxiety and liberated for a way of being and relating to oneself and others 
in the world based on an understanding of one’s own rather limited lifespan 
as being somehow miraculously woven into something much grander and 
more splendid than the tattered fabric of today. It has been our observation 
that people crave this spiritual dimension, and need it in their lives, and that 
the diseased, downtrodden, despised, and destitute need it more than most. 


But the spiritual dimension is also a communal dimension. CAM’s 
collaboration with Phra Pongthep provides many examples of this. He once 
related how, when he had just entered the monkhood, he would walk 
through the streets of the urban neighborhood surrounding his temple on his 
morning blessing and alms rounds, he would inwardly castigate the 
householders of that neighborhood when with his bare feet he stepped down 
on a piece of broken glass from a whiskey bottle thrown there thoughtlessly 
by one of the residents. "What kind of disciples of the Buddha are these?" 
he would ask himself. But as he grew older, and studied the dharma and 
studied his own role of mediator of the dharma fo the people, the same 
kinds of occurrences would make him ask himself a new question: "What 
kind of teacher of the Truth am l, if these people are behaving in this way?" 


Furthermore, for Phra Pongthep, being a teacher of the Truth necessarily 
meant doing the Truth, not merely sermonizing. When asked why he 
founded an AIDS care center, Phra Pongthep would answer: "For the rice 
| eat each morning | am beholden to the local householders in the homes all 
around me, who put it in my almsbowl. The robes | wear are donated as 
well. Sol neither buy food nor clothing, but am entirely dependent for these 
bare essentials of life on the offerings of these faithful people. And when 
that is the case, and when in the homes of those same people there is 
suffering and distress because of this disease, how can | stand by and do 
nothing?" 


The well-nigh sacramental imagery of these reflections on receiving physical 
sustenance from the lay people on his morning blessing rounds, and thereby 
being also united with them in their joys and their sorrows, in their delusion 
and their struggle for faith, presents a picture of a practice of Buddhist 
ministry evincing the compassion of the Buddha, the truth of the Dharma, 
and the humaneness and mutual connectedness of the Sangha with its lay 
followers. It is a practice of religion as commitment to the life of the 
community, and a picture of the incarnational interpenetration of the sacred 
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with the everyday lives of suffering people worthy of the one whose call to 
discipleship was conditioned by the warning, "The one who is only 
concerned with saving his or her life will lose it; but the one who loses his 
or her life for my sake and for the sake of the gospel will save it."(Mk 8.35) 


Prasit Saetung, the first head of CAM, has frequently remarked that the 
AIDS crisis in Thailand is less a health care crisis than it is a crisis of 
compassion, and a crisis of faithfulness to the Gospel. AIDS, he has said, 
appears to herald an historical moment of the type which scholars of the 
Christian Scriptures call a Kairos moment{3}. This, of course, refers to a 
time in which social, cultural, and religious phenomena converge in such as 
way as to create conditions of immense upheaval and extreme suffering in 
the human community, which demands of us, veritably thrusts upon us, a 
re-thinking of old doctrines, a re-drawing of the map of religious possibilities, 
and a re-appropriation of the claim which our vision of God lays upon our 
lives. In the fruition of the Kairos moment God’s reign of truth and justice 
is manifested on earth, calling people to repentance and_ spiritual 
transformation. While to imply that the AIDS pandemic should be such a 
harbinger for humanity may seem to the reader, as it does to this writer, too 
grand a proposition or too felicitous a scenario to impute to such a truly 
horrid disease, it is nevertheless true that many people in Thailand, both 
Christians and Buddhists, are readier now than they were before these dark 
days ever came upon us to re-evaluate crusty old dogmas, to open their 
minds to new interpretations, and grapple with new possibilities. This is, 
therefore, a crucial time in which to ensure the continuation and 
intensification of the dialogue between Christian pastors and Buddhist 
monks on several distinct levels. 


First is needed a theological dialogue in which doctrinal theology and 
pastoral practice are consciously, deliberately united, and which is grounded 
in the human realities of suffering and hope. What, for instance, has our 
experience of caregiving in the AIDS crisis taught us about our doctrines of 
sin, virtue, karma, karuna, merit, clerical and ecclesiastical purity, and ideas 
of life’s meaning and purpose, death, and what happens after death? How 
is it that monk and pastor should be able sit together alongside a dying 
patient, both offering words of solace and hope from our respective 
traditions, and neither feeling that the other is exceeding the bounds of what 
is true, right, and needful at that particular moment? The answer must 
envisage something more than a desire on both parts to be "polite" and 
respectful of the other’s position, and must be able to conceive of the 
possibility that there is a shared vision of what is being achieved in the 
human person’s passage from life to death, a vision which both traditions 
have glimpsed, but which transcends the powers of both Buddhist and 
Christian religious vernaculars to fully embody, comprehend, or illuminate. 


This leads into my second suggestion, which is that | should like to see a 
dialogue of pastoral care. | should like to see Buddhist and Christian clergy 
convening to reflect on the role of the ordained clergy in the community of 
faith, what the community expects of us, and how we should expect to 
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adapt our role and our practice when faced with crises such as AIDS. | 
should like to urge Buddhist and Christian clergy to actively exchange notes 
on addressing all kinds of pastoral situations, from crisis counseling to 
conflict resolution and reconciliation in families and communities, from birth 
control to death counseling. 


Third, \ wish to propose a dialogue of mystery and of power, especially the 
healing power of sacred gesture, ritual, and prayer. In this respect, we 
Christians, especially those of us whose Reformationist aversion to ritual has 
deprived us of a deep inner sense of the powerful presence of the sacred in 
our liturgy, have much to learn from our Buddhist counterparts. By prayer 
is not meant merely a litany of supplication, or heavenly wish list, but prayer 
as holiness and compassion which is given words and voice in the cause of 
fullness of life. By healing is not meant merely the disappearance of 
symptoms of disease, but, a deeply affecting and transformative realization, 
as Larry Dossey has written, "that physical iliness, no matter how painful or 
grotesque, is at some level of secondary importance in the great scheme of 
our existence."{4} By mystery is meant that ennobling surrender to wonder, 
awe, dread, and heartfelt devotion which accompanies our encounter with 
events in our lives and aspects of human existence which cannot be 
contained or explained by any dogma. 


Fourth, the experience of pastoring Thai people living with AIDS leads me 
to call for a more inculturated dialogue, in which we as practitioners of the 
great texted traditions learn from and allow our ministries to be informed by 
indigenous cultural belief systems such as, for example, animism and 
shamanistic healing. These local beliefs, and the ritual systems they evince, 
while foreign to "purely" Buddhist or "purely" Christian doctrine, are 
nonetheless crucial elements of the religious life of the people. Furthermore, 
our experience in Thailand would indicate that these indigenous religious 
traditions, utilized creatively and with sincere respect for their validity in the 
minds. of the local people, can become marvelous resources for abetting and 
amplifying Buddhist and/or Christian articles of faith.. | realize that, due to 
the great number and diversity of permutations of Buddhist, Christian, and 
folk spiritualities worldwide, such an inculturation can only be done at the 
community level, in specific cultural localities. But this does not deter me 
from wondering how much fuller and more robust our global spiritual life 
would be if there were a hundred, or a thousand, or a million such dialogues 
now in progress in scattered places and cultures. 


Fifth and finally, \ wish to call for a Christian-Buddhist dialogue of 
benediction, through which the practitioners of each faith become to each 
other more and more mutually engendering allies, recognizing that the real 
adversary is not the other faith or its adherents, but the faithless 
individualism, the vaporous secularism, and the sterile profiteerism which are 
widely marketed as answers to the hopes and longings of our times, but 
which prove in the end to be illusory answers, and only enhance our 
servitude to greed, hate, and ignorance of all types. Since this entire paper 
represents my own attempt to practice such a dialogue of benediction, | 
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wish to close by reading to you the translation of part of a letter | was given 
two days before | left Chiang Mai. | had known the writer of the letter for 
nearly two years, since the day after she first received her positive test 
results for the AIDS virus, and | had been with her husband on the day he 
died. When | saw her for the last time she was emaciated and weak from 
tuberculosis, but her strength and vitality of spirit was undiminished. Her 
words in this letter confirm that she is indeed a person who has, in the midst 
of her ordeal of misery and pain, learned to cultivate that higher sensibility 
mentioned above, and were to me as a benediction: 


Pastor Jim, !am so happy for you that you are going back to your homeland 
and that you will be able to continue your education. | will pray for the 
blessings of peace and happiness on you and on your family each and every 
day, and may the mighty power of the Three Jewels --- the Buddha, the 
Dharma, and the Sangha --- and of all the holy things which you revere, 
especially the invincible mountain Doi Suthep which is loved and revered by 
all Chiang Mai people inspire, bless, protect, and preserve you all the days 
of your life. 


May we all be so blessed. 


And may the lives of all those whose stories are adumbrated here, both 
those named and those unnamed, my friends, co-workers, sisters and 
brothers, spiritual guides and teachers all, both the quick and the dead, 
quicken your imaginations, be memorialized in and fortify your souls even as 
they abide in and strengthen mine. 


NOTE 

1. See also Prakai Nontawasee. Parish Perspectives on the Healing Ministry. Paper presented 
to the World Council of Churches’ Consultative Board on AIDS Ministries in February, 1995, 
for a somewhat elaborated case study which was prepared by the Rev. Dr. Prakai and the staff 
of CCT. AIDS Ministries concerning this family. 

2.-Sulak Sivaraksa. Special lecture at McGilvary Faculty of Theology, Payap University, 1994. 
3. Prasit Saetung. “Theological Reflections on Communicationin the Kairos of AIDS" 
Proceedings of workshop on "Communicating AIDS Concerns" sponsored by Christian 
Conference of Asia (CCA). January, 1996. 


4. Larry Dossey, M.D. Healing Words. (San Francisco: Harper Collins, 1993), p. 36. 
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WHAT | EXPECT OF FRIENDSHIP 
WITH CHRISTIANS 


- Ven. Dr. Rewata Dhamma - 


Today, in our modern world, the distance between one part of the world and 
another has shrunk rapidly as a result of the many remarkable advances in 
contemporary technology. Such rapid progress means that communication 
and travel links are today much easier to establish. Consequently, East can 
meet West, so much more easily than ever before but at the same time there 
is an increasing awareness of an element of change pervading society which 
is affecting every value structure and every area of people’s lives worldwide. 
This is particularly evident in the areas of people’s cultures, economies, 
politics and religions. In this day and age we are able to communicate and 
get to know one another much more easily than ever before, so the task of 
establishing the ground work for rapport and dialogue between the peoples 
of the world is not as difficult as it once was in the early days of the 
twentieth century. This improvement has meant that we can now study and 
sO gain an appreciation of other people’s cultures, social and political 
systems and religious beliefs. This can only be good provided we do not 
expect more from others than we do from ourselves. This level of 
expectation is a basic theme | wish to develop on the subject assigned to me 
for this conference, "What | Expect of Friendship with Christians". On this 
subject | would, first of all, like to say a few words about what it is ‘a 
Buddhist expects from another Buddhist’ before offering my comments on 
the main subject of this talk. 


Diversity and Unity 


As all of you know very well, when we speak about Buddhism as it exists 
here in the Western world, it does not mean that we are referring to one 
school of Buddhist belief only, as Buddhism has two principal traditions, the 
Mahayana and the Theravadin. Within the Mahayana School there are many 
separate sects, such as the four of Tibetan schools of Buddhism and many 
Chinese, Japanese and Korean schools. When we speak about the 
Theravadin tradition we include all three of its traditions, too, the Myanmar, 
the Thai and the Sri Lankan. On the whole practising Buddhists in the East 
will tend to study and follow a particular Buddhist tradition, exclusively. 
However, in the Western world this is not necessarily the case. There a 
person interested in Buddhism can easily have access to both schools of 
Buddhism and their various sectarian traditions and practises. This situation 
also prevails in the Christian tradition wherein there are three main groups, 
the Catholic, the Protestant and the Orthodox and their various established 
denominations. 
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As | said before, nowadays the peoples of the East can meet those from the 
West fairly easily and meaningful dialogues can be established. However, 
truly speaking before we can expect to establish a rapport or enter into a 
constructive dialogue with another Christian we first have to gain a sound 
understanding of our own religion’s beliefs and practices. This is most 
relevant to my topic because a Buddhist expects when he tries to engage in 
dialogue with someone from a different religion not to restrict himself to the 
study of one particular school of Buddhism but he should expand the scope 
of his study so he can have a greater understanding of all the traditions. 
Furthermore, it is impossible to have a successful dialogue between the 
representatives of the entire Christian tradition and one representative from 
one branch of the Buddhist tradition and vice versa. This is not a modern 
idea but a very ancient one. The great Buddhist Emperor Ashoka, who lived 
in India in the 3rd century B.C.E. had an edict inscribed upon a stone pillar 
on a special site at Sarnath near Varanasi. The pillar stands to this day and 
a translation of his edict reads: 


"The one who does not respect another’s religion does not 
respect his own. 
The one who respects another’s religion respects his own." 


This edict is the gist of my message for all of you on the subject of what a 
Buddhist expects from other Buddhists and Christians and the followers of 
any other religion also. 


Attachment 


The Buddha declared that there are four kinds of attachment (Upadana) 
which lead to human suffering: there is the attachment to sense objects; 
to views or ideas and to rites and rituals; and to self. Whenever we grow 
attached to our own views and philosophical notions, religious rites and 
rituals, we can lose the ability to keep an open mind and behave with 
flexibility and tolerance towards others who may hold a different point of 
view. Naturally, the more we cling to our personal beliefs and views the less 
able are we to listen objectively to those of others. Furthermore, we can 
become egotistical and over-sensitive to criticism and if our beliefs are 
attacked, challenged or condemned, then we are liable to react angrily and 
suffer for our anger. The Buddha always cautioned against having 
attachment of any kind as it is the root-cause of all suffering. When we are 
over-attached to our religious beliefs and practices we often spend a lot of 
time and money on affirming those beliefs through participating in religious 
rites and rituals and we then become so attached to our own system of 
religious creeds and rituals that we often fail to consider and appreciate 
those other people hold. This situation is regrettable and arises because we 
are blindly and emotionally attached to what we think is right and cannot 
see another’s point of view with any objectivity. 
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Objective Study 


At this point | would, therefore, like to say that whenever we study a 
religion other than our own we need to do so objectively if our effort is to 
be genuinely worthwhile and productive of knowledge, insight and 
understanding. Indeed, even before we embark on such a study we need to 
have gained a deep understanding and insight into our own religion. 
Speaking as a Buddhist, then my expectation and wish for my Christian 
brothers and sisters everywhere is for them to acquire a deep knowledge 
and appreciation of Christianity. If you do understand what Christ taught in 
depth then undoubtedly you will be able to gain a more than superficial 
understanding of what the Buddha taught and you will also come to 
appreciate the very universal and timeless significance of the Buddha’s 
teachings. The essence of which has been briefly summarized as: 

"Learn to do good 

Cease to do evil, 

And purify the mind. 

This is the teaching of all the Buddhas” 


Buddhism and Christianity are both very old, well-established religions and 
both of them proclaim very profound yet practical truths and ethical 
teachings which have been devoutly embraced by many millions of people 
down through the ages. If we are to succeed in establishing a dynamic 
dialogue capable of allowing us to arrive at areal appreciation of these two 
age-old religions then first of all we must put forth the necessary effort to 
study and investigate our own religion in depth. However, if we then cling 
to our own religion and its teachings to the exclusion of any other, we will 
have closed our minds and eyes to anything different and potentially 
beneficial. We will then be intellectually isolated and find it much more 
difficult to objectively consider any other religious system or tradition and its 
Spiritual benefits. | therefore advocate that we all make an objective effort 
to first investigate our own religious beliefs and practices. Dr. Raymond 
Pannikar, an Indian Catholic priest, once said, "| /eft (Rome) as a Christian; 
| found myself (in India) a Hindu; and | return (to Rome) as a Buddhist, 
without having ceased to be a Christian". (R.Pannikar: Faith and Belief: A 
Multi Religious Experience.) 


Wisdom and Truth 


The answer to the question, ‘What a Buddhist expects from Christianity’ 
may be approached in many different ways. However, for anyone wishing 
to investigate Buddhism in order to broaden their knowledge of it and enjoy 
its many spiritual benefits the answer is very simple. A Buddhist expects 
simply tolerance and freedom from suspicion and fear. Tolerance can be 
developed only when we have insight based on right understanding. With 
respect to Christianity, the requisite insight can be achieved if we thoroughly 
investigate Christ’s teachings. As our powers of discernment develop, our 
understanding and insight into his teaching will become clearer and deeper. 
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This insight will encourage us to be tolerant, too. Buddhists say that 
Wisdom and Compassion are virtues that should go hand-in-hand as they are 
complementary and should be exercised together. Likewise, as your insight 
into Christ’s teachings grows and your understanding deepens, you will, in 
time come to have true love and compassion in your hearts and tolerance 
will develop quite naturally and immediately. The main point | wish to make 
here is that one should gain a genuine appreciation of Christ’s message. | 
would also like to say that if we cautiously cling to and rely on the teachings 
and doctrines of our own religion, to the exclusion of all else, and adhere to 
them because of mere blind faith then we may not be able to see the truth 
of any other religion. Truth is Truth and it does not depend on time or 
space, culture or place, although the expression men give to it may vary and 
be influenced by various circumstances. Saint John in his gospel records 
Christ as saying: “Ye shall know the Truth and the Truth shall make you 
free’. This is a most worthy goal for all men everywhere and in every age. 
To know the Truth is very important but It cannot be known through blind 
faith. ‘Seeing is believing’ and this is the role of insight, the cultivation of 
which none of us should neglect. 


Suspicion and Fear 


With regard to the second thing a Buddhist expects from a Christian, namely 
freedom from suspicion and fear, | would like to say this. Suspicion and fear 
are closely linked. To feel these things is human nature. It often happens 
that when we encounter something new or something outside our 
knowledge and experience, we naturally view it with suspicion and fear 
simply because we do not as yet understand it. However, feelings of 
suspicion and fear are a real hindrance to our understanding. During the 
Buddha’s ministry, when the Ka/amas came to him and voiced their doubts 
about religious teachings, the Buddha responded to their criticisms and 
questions by saying, "You Kalamas, if you do not understand something by 
yourselves then you will always have suspicions and doubts about it. | 
therefore say to you, Ehi passiko -'’Come and See’ for yourselves before you 
decide to accept it". 


1, too, would like to invite my Christians friends assembled here to ‘Ehi 
Passiko’, ‘Come and See’ the Buddha’s teachings for yourselves before you 
even try to think about accepting them. The Buddha taught many things in 
the course of his forty-five year ministry but if, on investigation, you do find 
anything that is beneficial for you personally, then take it to heart, follow it 
and leave the rest behind. Buddhism is not, strictly speaking, a religion in 
the sense in which the word religion is generally understood; rather 
Buddhism is a way of life based on the cultivation of Wisdom. So truly 
speaking if you wish to practise Buddhism it is not necessary for you to 
become a Buddhist. The Buddha often said, ‘/ am only a guide to show you 
the way to liberation but you yourselves have to work out your own 
Salvation.” The Buddha is not regarded as a saviour of men but a guide and 
a teacher whose example anyone can follow. 
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The Buddha practised many moral perfections and austerities during many, 
many life times until his efforts bore fruit and enabled him to achieve his 
goal of Enlightenment. If we, too, wish to be free from all bondage and 
suffering and attain Wisdom and Enlightenment, we can follow his example 
regardless of our state in life. Although the Buddha can save no one, he is 
an inspiring exemplar of the way to attain the Wisdom that brings 
Enlightenment and Liberation. If you do wish to investigate Buddhism then 
do so with an open and enquiring mind; then any feelings of suspicion you 
may have at the outset will disappear. When suspicion no longer colours our 
judgement then there will be no more fear. Fear is a great hindrance to 
anyone on a Spiritual path. When someone mentions another spiritual path 
or religious teaching we almost always feel afraid and think perhaps our 
religious convictions are being threatened, or we might convert, or we might 
lost the security of our religious beliefs. This is because our own strong 
convictions about our own religion are usually rooted in an emotionally based 
faith and attachment and it is this wrong attachment which engenders fear 
in us. | sincerely hope that you will first investigate the Buddha’s teachings 
before you commit yourself to the practice of them and, then, undoubtedly 
suspicion and fear will disappear. Nowadays, many Christian monks, priests 
and nuns and lay people practise Buddhist meditation in their daily lives and 
their lives are enriched by it. Some of them have said that because of 
meditation their understanding of their Christian faith and its teachings had 
grown deeper and stronger. 


The Three Refuges 


In conclusion | would like to explain briefly to you the significance of the 
practice of taking the Three Refuges and in so doing | hope you will come 
to realize what Buddhism really is. Buddhists resort to the taking of the 
Three Refuges on many special occasions and in many situations in daily life. 
Taking refuge involves purposely reciting these words three times: 


Buddham saranam gaccami - To the Buddha | go for Refuge 
Dhammam saranam gacchami - To the Dhamma | go for Refuge 
Sangham saranam gacchami - To the Sangha | go for Refuge 


According to the Buddha there are two kinds of illness or disease which 
afflict human society: physical and mental illness. The Buddha also said 
that there are few people in this world who are free from physical disease 
for one moment, one day, one week or one year or for even one hundred 
years. However, there is no one in the world who is free from mental 
disease. Disease means dis-ease, or not at ease. When something happens 
to us which affects our body or mind it becomes dis-eased. When desire, 
anger, jealousy, etc. arise in our mind then the mind becomes dis-eased. All 
human beings are social beings. It is a fact that no one can live without 
society. Whenever our senses come into contact with a sense object we 
react with either like or dislike. These likes and dislikes are cravings and 
aversions. Whenever they arise in us our minds become dis-eased. 
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Whenever we experience unhappiness or sorrow, lamentation or any kind of 
negative state, then negative feelings arise in us because our minds are 
already unhealthy and we already had disease. When someone does 
something or says something which goes against my ideas | become angry. 
This happens not only because of what the person did or said but also 
because | have anger, craving or attachment in me as latent dispositions 
(anusaya-kilesa). \f | do not have any craving, anger or attachment in me 
then | will not become angry because of whatever he or she said or did to 
me. The Buddha said that we ourselves are responsible for our own 
happiness or our own unhappiness and it is we, ourselves who create our 
own heaven and hell. Therefore we regard the Buddha as a great physician, 
who can diagnose our disease and prescribe the appropriate medicine to cure 
it. It is for this reason that when taking refuge we say: ‘Buddham saranam 
gacchami, to the Buddha | go for refuge. 


The medicine the Buddha offered is the Dhamma. The Dhamma is three-fold 
and it consists of Sila (morality), Samadhi (concentration) and Pafna 
(wisdom). Generally speaking Sila means moral precepts. Traditionally we 
formulate these into different kinds of precepts to be observed by the laity 
or by monks and nuns. Briefly speaking Sila means that one should not do 
any evil. Whatever deeds we do, whatever words we speak, our actions 
and words should cause no harm to any living being or cause them to be 
unhappy or bring them any sorrow. If we do any harm to any other being 
which makes them unhappy then we are going against Sila, the moral 
precepts. 


Samadhi or concentration means meditation. Meditation in our day-to-day 
existence means to control our emotions, thoughts and feelings. If we 
cannot control our own mind and feelings then we cannot preserve the moral 
precepts. Any unwholesome action or speech we perform with ill intent 
causes suffering and stems initially from our minds and thoughts. The 
Buddha opened the Dhammapada with these words: 


"Mind is the forerunner of all evil states. 
Mind is chief; are they mind-made. 

If one speaks or acts with a wicked mind, 
suffering follows one. 

If one speaks and acts with a pure mind, 
happiness follows one. 


The Buddha also says: 


"Though one should conquer a million men in battle, 

he is no real conqueror, yet he indeed is the noblest victor 

who has conquered himself." (Dhammapada) 
Panna or wisdom, here means understanding the true nature of our own life. 
When we understand that the nature of life is impermanent, suffering and 
without an unchanging self, this understanding can dispel all our negative 
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forces. This means when Wisdom arises then one can uproot all the latent 
defilements and dispositions. It is just like when a light appears, darkness 
is dispelled. This kind of penetrating wisdom can be attained through 
practising meditation. So it is for curing our dis-ease that we take refuge in 
the Dhamma. 


To take refuge in the Sangha means that we follow the Holy Community, 
the Sangha. Anyone who practises Sila, Samadhi and Pafifia and by so 
doing has purified their mind, to some extent, may be said to have become 
a member of the Sangha or Holy Community. If we want to cure ourselves 
of our dis-ease, then we should follow their path. It is to this end that we 
take refuge in the Sangha. If you understand the real meaning of the taking 
of these Three Refuges you will discover that there is, in actual fact, no 
Buddhism. Anyone regardless of whether one is a Buddhist or not who 
wishes to cure his or her illness can and should practise this three-fold 
Dhamma. Anyone who practises the Dhamma and applies Sila, Samadhi and 
Panna in his or her daily life can be said to be living a pure and happy life. 
! would like to say to my Christian friends, therefore, have no fear or 
suspicion about practising Buddhism, for Buddhism is not a religion of saving 
grace but a way of life and a wholesome path to follow for the achievement 
of our own liberation. It is a path to happiness and well-being. 


May All Beings Be Happy! 


(Ven. Dr. Rewata Dhamma is the Spiritual Director of The Birmingham Buddhist Vihara in the 
U.K. The above paper was given at the European Meeting of Friends: Christian Studies of 
Buddhism, Hamburg, February 1996.) 
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A WIDER VISION: 
A History of the World Congress of Faiths 
Marcus Braybrooke 


Oneworld Publications, London 1996, 192 pages, price £10.99, ISBN 1- 
85168-119-1 


As part of the celebrations marking the sixtieth anniversary of the founding in Britain of the 
World Congress of Faiths, Oneworld will be publishing A Wider Vision, the only thorough 
history of this pioneering interfaith movement. 

Sixty years ago, most people viewed members of other religions with suspicion and hostility. 
The World Congress of Faiths has enabled a growing number of people to foster friendships 
with members of different religious traditions. Its ground-breaking work in promoting such 
friendship and unity has challenged traditional stereotypes and provided the basis for the 
growth of inter-religious understanding and cooperation across the world. 

Marcus Braybrooke brings to life the rich history of the World Congress of Faiths, and illustrates 
the text with several photographs of key characters and events, for example the movement's 
founder, the explorer and mystic Sir Francis Younghusband. The author explores a broad range 
of important issues faced by religions today, such as the nature of religious education in a 
pluralist society, interfaith worship, the role of religions in the work for world peace, and looks 
ahead to assess what still needs to be done. 
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Jews, Christians and the American Experiment: 
How Our History Shapes Our Relationship 


- Jay T. Rock - 


First presented as the Gellman Lecture at Niagara University, 19 
October 1995 by Jay T. Rock, Co-Director for Interfaith Relations, 
National Council of Churches of Christ (USA) 


In For 2 Cents Plain, Harry Golden describes his father’s first encounter with 
the Internal Revenue Service. When the IRS man came, it was evident this 
was his second or third visit. Very slowly and clearly, he explained to Mr. 
Golden, Sr., that now that he was a United States citizen, he had the 
obligation to pay income tax. Golden’s father understood English, but not 
well, and he answered the agent in Yiddish. The conversation didn’t get far. 
When the IRS man left, Golden’s father turned to him and said, "Such a 
nice young man; but he’s lived so long in this country and still doesn’t speak 
the language?" 


| was reminded of this story recently, when the Pope celebrated a mass in 
6 languages at the Aqueduct racetrack, in the most diverse Catholic diocese 
in the United States, with communicants from 190 different ethnic groups. 
The story of new arrivals to this country has many parallels among people 
from almost every part of Europe; add to this the stories of Orthodox 
Christians, of African Americans, of Muslims, Buddhists and others, and you 
begin to see a fuller picture of the rich and complex society in which we live. 


With the exception of the original inhabitants of this land, we are a nation 
of transplanted communities that have taken root and grown here in the 
United States. The historical importance of this fact was brought home to 
me by a Buddhist monk sent to this country from Japan to nurture the 
growing Buddhist community in the Southwest. He said: Bringing Buddhism 
to America is like planting a plum tree in a new kind of soil: it will certainly 
be recognizable as a plum tree, but the shape of its leaves, the color of its 
bark, and the taste of its fruit will all be different. 


This principle of the transplanted tree growing to be different in its new soil 
is a key to understanding who we are as religious people here in America. 
The ways in which our various communities have changed and adapted to 
the shared American environment are many, and not always similar; but we 
have all been shaped by the specific social, economic and cultural forces of 
this place, and not of another place. It is the particular ecology (if you will) 
of the United States and its history that primarily affects who we have 
become and the nature of our relationships with one another. 
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2. If we want to understand the Christian-Jewish relationship in the U.S. 
today, we will need to look first at the development and contemporary state 
of the intentional, more formalized dialogue that has been underway here 
over the last 75 years. The history and advances of these self-conscious 
relations make clear many of the commitments and concerns which have 
brought us together. But more importantly, we will need to examine the 
history - this historical ecology of the United States - by which we have 
been shaped, and in which we have shared. 


It is this history which enables us to see why our relationship is not like 
those of Christians and Jews in Lithuania in 1902, when my grandfather fled 
pogroms. to come here to live; and it is our history that helps us understand 
how our relations are unlike relations between Christians and Jews in Europe 
or in South Africa today. 


Our relationship is not the same as it was in 1893, at the time of the first 
World Parliament of Religions. Nor is it as it was in 1922, when President 
Abbott Lowell of Harvard University announced that the college had a 
"Jewish problem" and led its trustees to impose quotas limiting Jewish 
enrollment. It has changed, too, since 1964, when Jews accounted for 
almost 2/3 of the white volunteers who went south during Freedom 
Summer. What has been possible and problematic for Christian-Jewish 
relations here in the United States is distinctive, and is rooted in our 
distinctive history. 


To see the whole picture of Christian-Jewish relations in the United States, 
we will need to think in the plural and in the particular: We will need to 
examine the many ways in which particular groups of Jews and particular 
groups of Christians have met in many particular places, at different times, 
and under quite varied conditions. To form an accurate picture, we will have 
to look into relations between Jews and Anglo-Saxon Protestants, Jews and 
German Protestants, Jews and African Americans, Jews and American 
Orthodox Christians of Russia, Eastern Europe, Greece, the Middle East, etc. 
Each of these relationships begins at a different period in American history 
and has distinctive content and dynamics. The picture cannot be complete 
without this sort of detail. 


As we begin to explore how the events and social climate of particular 
places in the United States, and particular times in its history, have formed 
us as individuals and our religious communities, we will also be able to see 
more clearly the ways in which we have interacted in the weaving of the 
fabric of American society. These particular histories are full of nuance, 
and can help us move beyond generalization and abstractions to understand 
the complexity and dynamism of Christian-Jewish relations in the U.S. More 
importantly, attention to the many stories that make up the history of 
Christian-Jewish relations in the U.S. just may suggest pathways or doors 
by which we can move into the future. 


3. | hope you will not be disappointed if | do not give you this whole picture 
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in detail in the next 15 pages! Laying out the history of the interactions and 
relations of the diverse communities of Christians and Jews in so many 
places around this country over the last 400 years, which is what | think is 
needed, is an enormous undertaking. It will require many studies and much 
synthesis before the full picture can begin to emerge. In what follows, | 
hope only to sketch a few examples of this kind of historical exploration, and 
see what clarity it can bring to understanding Christian-Jewish relations 
today. 


But first, a word or two must be said about undertaking such a relational 
history. For as soon as you begin to ask about relationships between 
Christians and Jews in the United States, or between any other groups, you 
discover some remarkable things about history and the writing of history. 


You discover first of all that history doesn’t stay still. | used to think that 
the future was mostly a mystery and the present full of change, but the past 
was known. But it turns out that this is not the case. It turns out that all 
historical study adds more details, new insights, newly discovered 
information to our understanding of our history. History doesn’t stay still. 
And this is especially the case as you look at the history of particular 
communities in relationship with one another: What one group knows as its 
history can and often does leave out events and experiences that are an 
important part of the other group’s history. Relational history challenges us 
continually to enlarge our historical picture. 


Secondly, you discover that our writing of history, for the most part, does 
not focus on the relations between groups. There are an increasing number 
of exceptions, but most historians do not tell us much about inter-group 
relations. On the one hand we find what | think of as "public history," and 
on the other, "single-lens history." 


Public history is what most of us will remember from school days: it traces 
the development of institutions or ideas, or reconstructs events such as the 
Civil War or the digging of the Erie Canal. This kind of history often refers 
to the actions and contributions of individuals, and to broader social and 
economic factors in piecing together a historical picture. If it is good history, 
it also examines the conflicts and tensions between opposing ideas or 
movements that led to certain decisions and events. But the relations 
between particular communities - especially between particular religious 
communities - are most often absent. 


In contrast, those who write "single-lens history" concentrate on the story 
of one particular group. They write histories of Irish domestic servants in 
the North East, or of the Jews in the garment trade; they explicate the 
experience of German Americans in the 19th century mid-west, or the 
dynamics involved in the northward migration of African Americans in the 
early 20th century. Comparing these parallel narratives, as does historian 
Ronald Takaki in A Different Mirror, we can begin to make connections 
between the histories of our communities, which is a giant step forward, but 
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the history of the relations between us remains peripheral. 


The kind of "comparative perspective" which Takaki provides can help us 
see the roads travelled by each of our different ethnic and religious groups 
as they fit themselves into the society of the United States. It is essential 
for our relationships to know about each other’s history, culture and 
economic situation. But if we are concerned about getting along, about 
strengthening the ties between our communities, we need to go further, and 
learn about how we have and have not gotten along in the past; we need to 
be able to speak about our historical memories, the failures and breaches of 
relationship that require repair, the successes which, if not forgotten, can 
remind us of ways to move forward together. 


I’ve taken so much time to highlight this feature in the writing of American 
history partly because it is a problem that will have to be overcome in 
tracing the kind of relational history | am proposing. But | highlight it 
primarily because of the quintessentially American question of which it 
reminds us: How can we simultaneously treasure both dimensions of our 
nation’s motto, "E pluribus unum" - out of many, one? Even the way in 
which we write our history reflects the struggle we have to value and make 
room for our diverse identities and stories, and at the same time stay on a 
path that brings us together in some kind of viable unity.' 


4. The development of Jewish-Christian relations for their own sake did not 
receive much attention in the United States until very late in the 19th and 
early in the 20th centuries. The intentional building of self-conscious 
relationships was slow in coming, and there have been many starts and 
stops on the way to the kind of momentum and regular contact we almost 
take for granted today. 


This impulse intentionally to build bridges between faiths made its most 
visible early appearance in the World’s Parliament of Religions, convened in 
Chicago in conjunction with the World’s Fair of 1893. Christians and Jews 
took active roles in the Parliament, even though it was found objectionable 
by many, including the Archbishop of Canterbury, the General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church and the Roman Catholic bishops. 


In opening remarks, its chairman John Henry Barrows welcomed participants 
to "the first school of comparative religions, wherein devout men of all faiths 
may speak for themselves without hindrance, without criticism and without 
compromise, and tell what they believe and why they believe it." The 
Parliament included only one Muslim representative, and no Native 
Americans except for those presented as curiosities on the midway. Few 
women, few representatives of Asian religions and only two African 
Americans took part. This was an event bringing together primarily white 
Protestants, and Jews such as Chicago’s Rabbi Emil Hirsch. Professor Diana 
Eck notes that "the Parliament was dominated, on the whole, by Christian 
participants with a universalist fulfillment theology - the view that 
Christianity represents the flower and fulfillment of the religious hopes and 
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aspirations present in other faiths." Every day the representatives prayed 
together the Lord’s Prayer. But "despite the dominance of Christian 
discourse, the spirit of the Parliament was really something quite new.” 


Building intentional interfaith relations slowly began around the United 
States. In the decades on either side of 1900, responses were organized to 
discrimination against Jews, Catholics and others; Jews and Christians 
worked together to address the growing problems of major urban centers 
like New York City; the Hebrew Immigrant Aid Society came into existence, 
and with it, church agencies to assist in the resettlement of immigrants. 
Cooperation in countering prejudice and promoting tolerance eventually gave 
rise, in the 1920’s to the idea and practice of Brotherhood Week, and to the 
founding in 1927 of the first intentional Christian-Jewish organization in the 
U.S., the National Conference of Christians and Jews. 


In 1938, Louis Finkelstein of the Jewish Theological Seminary in New York 
worked with Catholic and Protestant leaders to establish the Seminary’s 
Institute for Religious and Social Studies, an organization to foster interfaith 
study and dialogue. Ongoing communication and dialogue between Jews 
and Christians continued through the Institute during the crisis years of the 
Second World War. As Dr. Gordon Tucker noted, "as prospects for world 
Jewry grew darker in the late 1930's, the [Institute] endeavored ... to 
establish working relationships with very unfamiliar allies, namely, the 
Protestant and Catholic clergy." Being able to turn to the Christian 
community in such a crisis "Was unprecedented in Jewish history."* 


In the years that followed the Second World War, the Protestant churches 
worked together to provide material relief to the displaced persons of Europe 
and to resettle refugees from the war. In 1938, the Federal Council of 
Churches had attempted to call public and government attention to what 
was already happening to Jews in Germany. Now Church World Service, as 
this cooperative effort was called, resettled and aided both Jews and 
Christians, and worked closely with agencies like the Hebrew Immigrant Aid 
Society and the Catholic Committee for Refugees. 


In the 1950's and after, what had been the occassional practice of testifying 
together before congressional committees and joining together in the filing 
of Friends of the Court briefs, became a regular shared activity among the 
new Washington offices of Jewish and Christian organizations. Such joint 
advocacy focused on First Amendment issues, shaping immigration policy, 
defending civil rights and addressing poverty. During the civil rights and 
anti-war struggles of the 60’s and early 70's, Christian and Jewish leaders 
sought each other out to march and pray together in the South and 
elsewhere. Many Jews and Christians met in the activities of organizations 
like Clergy and Laity Concerned, through involvement in the "War on 
Poverty" of the Lyndon Johnson years, or through the many other significant 
alliances and coalitions of that time. 


In 1945-46, the Anti-Defamation League opened an office to deal with 
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relations to Roman Catholics, and sometime later expanded their work to 
include Jewish-Protestant Relations. The American Jewish Committee 
began interreligious work in the early 1950’s. It was not until 1973, 
however, that the National Council of Churches obtained assistance from the 
Lilly Endowment and opened an office on Christian-Jewish Relations, In that 
same year, the first National Workshop on Christian-Jewish Relations was 
held in Dayton, Ohio. The National Conference of Catholic Bishops had 
already established its Catholic-Jewish Relations Office in 1969. In the past 
22 years, ever increasing numbers of Christians and Jews have attended 14 
National Workshops, established a dozen or more Institutes for Jewish- 
Christian study and understanding, and conducted hundreds of local 
dialogues across the country. 


It is clear even from this brief survey that a central concern in the 
development of intentional Jewish-Christian relationships has been the need 
to counter prejudice of various kinds, and to promote mutual understanding, 
or at least tolerance. For many, intentional relationship flows out of the 
continuing struggle to defend our communities from verbal or physical 
attacks, safeguard civil rights and foster respect and understanding between 
us. 


For others, concerns regarding international developments and a variety of 
international commitments have led to Christian-Jewish connections. 
Immigration has been a perennial area of cooperation. The commitments of 
both our communities in the Middle East, reactions to the wars against 
Israel, the intifadah and now the peace process, have been a source of some 
cooperation and much tension. Other international issues, like that of 
apartheid in South Africa, have also occasioned many frank discussions and 
disagreements, both private and public. 


For many others, however, it has been the encounter with the enormity of 
the Holocaust, and advances in theological reflection like that of the Second 
Vatican Council, that have led to significant engagement between our 
communities. For Jews, this spur to build relationships has been pragmatic 
in large part, along the lines of Abraham Joshua Heschel’s reported remark 
that "the special importance for him of dialogue with Christians was that it 
held out promise that never again in Jewish history would Jews face a crisis 
and have no one to turn to in the Christian communities."* For Christians, 
the Holocaust and Vatican Il made clear the need to confront our own 
history, and especially to address the triumphalistic Christian denigration of 
Jews and other peoples, and the historic willingness of the churches to cozy 
up to power, even to the extent of complicity in the Nazi "Final Solution." 


The current, well-developed stage of Christian-Jewish relations in the United 
States is marked by its attention to these issues. Christians and Jews come 
together to study and commemorate the Holocaust. A number of churches 
have added Yom ha-Shoah to their liturgical calendars, and developed 
materials to help members delve into what the Holocaust has to do with 
them. Much time and serious study has been devoted to exploring those 
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roots of anti-Semitism found in anti-Jewish aspects of Christian scripture 
and theology. Joint work has been devoted to rooting out anti-Jewish 
references and teaching from Christian educational and worship materials; 
and to removing anti-Christian references from Jewish materials. In 
addition, following in the spirit of the 2nd Vatican Council's declaration 
Nostra Aetate, a growing number of churches here in the US have addressed 
the anti-Judaism in their traditional theology. Six American churches have 
joined the Roman Catholic Church and the World Council of Churches in 
formally condemning anti-Semitism, and in seeking to articulate the 
uniqueness of Jesus Christ while also clearly affirming God’s continuing valid 
covenant with the Jewish people. All around the country Christians and 
Jews are sitting down to study scripture together, and to fully explore the 
religious commitments, convictions and vitality of our two traditions. 


5. These developments in, and fruits of, our relationship are important and 
valuable. Some might even agree with rabbi and scholar Jacob Neusner’s 
contention that this latest stage in relations - the honest exploration of 
religious commitments - is the only true Christian-Jewish dialogue. 
However, it is not the whole picture. Christian-Jewish relations in the 
United States are even more complex and dynamic than the history of its 
formal development reveal. To suggest at least the outline of a more 
complete, more fleshed out, picture of our relationship, let me turn briefly 
now to three more particular and detailed pieces of our history. 


Consider, first, the complicated history of relations between Jews and 
African American Christians. In contrast to the alliances of the 1950’s and 
"60's, and especially in recent years, African Americans have been more or 
less absent from the Jewish-Christian dialogue we have been discussing. 
The tension between the two communities is clear and explosive. 


A symbol of the tensions, and lightning rod for its flashes of hurt and anger 
is Minister Louis Farrakhan and the Nation of Islam, brought into the 
spotlight once again this week by the Million Man March in Washington, DC. 
Again the debate rages between those who welcome his leadership in a 
hard-pressed African American community, and those who argue that no 
healthy leadership can come from someone so mired in anti-Semitism and 
hate. Some, looking at the Fruit of Islam, see self-discipline and a return to 
dignity for Black people; others see a quasi-military group seemingly fueled 
by a dangerous and separatist ideology. As the Minister himself put it, "To 
some, | am a nightmare. But to others, | am a dream come true." 


The strong connections between Jews and blacks during struggles for civil 
rights in the 1910’s and 1920's (with the involvement of Jews in the 
founding and work of the NAACP, and the attention of some Jewish 
philanthropies to black education), and throughout the ‘60's, had as one of 
their roots the perception that the communities were linked in kinship and 
solidarity because of shared histories. This sense of kinship had to do with 
the perception that both Jews and African Americans were peoples with a 
tragic history, "marked by spectacular defeats; ... by continuing accusations 
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about other than fully human qualities; ... by the compensatory feats of ... 
cultural brilliance which all the world has had to acknowledge."* In the 
early decades of this century, the growing Jewish community took notice 
of these fellow citizens who had no rights in America, the victims of majority 
hatred and prejudice; their story seemed very familiar. The Jewish Forward 
more than once denounced a lynching as a pogrom. African Americans, 
following leaders like A. Philip Randolph and Martin Luther King, Jr., turned 
to Jews for help in the difficult task of demanding that America live up to 
its promises, and make equality and opportunity available to them as it had 
to others. 


This perception of shared history has broken down. Anger and a sense of 
being antagonists in this country emerged in the 1967 riots; it can be seen 
in the 1968 school-teachers strike in New York City, in Andrew Young’s 
departure from the Carter Administration in 1979, in Jesse Jackson’s 1984 
presidential campaign. This anger exploded in Crown Heights in 1991 and 
‘92, around the venomous speech of Khalid Muhammad, Farakkhan’s 
"National Assistant" at Kean College in New Jersey, and in relation to the 
teaching of Leonard Jeffries at the City College of New York. 


Writer Paul Berman has explored these events and accompanying trends of 
thought, and has pointed out that Jewish and African American engagement 
with each other in complex and very concrete interactions has fostered both 
"an acknowledgement of similarity, and ... an acknowledgement that [this] 
similarity contains a difference." What now exists is the highly charged 
relationship of people who are “almost the same," a relationship in which 
both Jews and African Americans are saying, "You look like my brother, 
because you too have been spectacularly oppressed. But ... you are my 
false brother and are actually undermining me." Berman notes, "The 
American Jews and the African Americans are who they are because of long 
centuries of a past that can be put to different uses but cannot be 
overcome. It was the past that made the blacks and the Jews almost the 
same, and the past has the singular inconvenience of never going away."® 


The key to finding our way forward in regard to African American-Jewish 
relations does not come from self-conscious, institutionalized Jewish- 
Christian relations per se, but from reflection on the many and varied 
alliances and disappointments in the long history of Black-Jewish relations 
in the U.S. 


Such reflection enables us to remember parts of the story such as that told 
by Leontine Kelly, an African American Woman and United Methodist 
Bishop. When she and her family relocated with her pastor father to 
Cincinnati, she and her siblings were busily exploring the parsonage when 
they discovered a hole in the wall of the basement. They learned that it was 
a tunnel connected to a building on the campus of the Hebrew Union College 
across the road. A Christian-Jewish connection had kept open this leg of 
the underground railway! 
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Such reflection can help us remember that "during slavery times - when 
Jews counted for half of one percent, or even less of the American 
population - a small number of Jews participated in the slave trade, along 
with vastly larger numbers of Christians and Muslims [and African 
Americans, as well]; and a small number of other Jews participated in the 
abolitionist movement."’ History checks those who might want to glorify 
or demonize our relationships. It also enables us to see that our perception 
of each other’s presence or absence in our struggles for justice is a critical 
factor in our relationship. How we supported or did not support each other 
at defining moments in our history still colors our assumptions and 
expectations of one another, and thus affects our relations. 


To move ahead in Christian-Jewish relations, we will have to address anti- 
Semitism and racism, and to address them as two sides of one coin. We 
will need to ask if, and how, African Americans can see Jews as other than 
just more white folks; and if, and how Jews can see African Americans as 
other than just another minority group. We will need to ask, as Cornell West 
has suggested, What is the moral significance of being an African American? 
What is the moral significance of being a Jew? We will need fundamentally 
to assess what steps we now need to take to continue the American 
experiment - to build a "more perfect union” in the economic, educational 
and cultural life of which all can take part. 








6. Quite a different perspective emerges when you explore the history of 
Christian-Jewish relations in New Mexico. 


Even before that area became a territory of the U.S., a few Jewish traders 
and merchants moved there. They were a part of the common search for 
economic opportunities and westward expansion of their time. From the 
1840’s on, increasing numbers of Jews went to cities like Santa Fe, Taos 
and Las Vegas, where they opened stores or worked in_ general 
merchandising. Following statehood and the construction of the railroads, 
more Jews arrived along with the general influx of Anglos - that is, non- 
Hispanic or Indian people - 

into the area. They settled in new cities, like Albuquerque. While the first 
stores had carried nearly all goods, and also had functioned as banks, the 
new commercial opportunities led Jews and others to become more 
specialized in the merchandise they carried, or to move into banking and 
other more service oriented pursuits. The slow growth of the area, and slow 
evolution its Jewish community, continued really until World War Il, when 
rapid expansion in military, technological and educational pursuits brought 
a much more varied Jewish community into being. 


The early Jewish settlers were primarily German and male, men who came 
to New Mexico in part because other Germans and German Americans were 
also going there. They participated freely in German clubs with their 
Christian neighbors. These clubs and Masonic Lodges were the first 
institutions the young Anglo community built. Jewish institutions, in fact, 
did not seem to be much of a priority until there were a sufficient number 
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of Jewish families. The first recorded Bar Mitzvah took place in Santa Fe in 
1876. The Jews of Las Vegas formed the state’s first congregation, Temple 
Montefiore, in 1884, and dedicated their synagogue in 1886, with music 
provided by the local Presbyterian church choir. Albuquerque’s 
Congregation Albert was founded in 1897, two years after the Ladies 
Hebrew Benevolent Society; the Temple was completed by the turn of the 
century. 


As our century began new, more intentional Christian-Jewish relationships 
began to develop in New Mexico. Beginning in 1904, Jewish and Christian 
clergy worked to establish a non-sectarian charitable society to aid the sick 
and poor. At that same time, the Methodist congregation in Albuquerque 
used Temple Albert until they had completed the building of their own 
church. Relations between the small Jewish community and the rest of the 
Anglo community had been open and cordial, and remained good into the 
1940's. Partly due to the relative isolation of New Mexico, it seems to have 
been insulated from much of the hostility toward Catholics, blacks, Jews 
and foreigners that found expression in many parts of the country in the first 
half of this century. Jews, at least, were welcomed and understood 
primarily as fellow pioneers, as people who had been a mainstay of civic life, 
as generous participants in the common cause.® 


All of this is itself suggestive, but this is only the picture from the viewpoint 
of Anglo history. New Mexico is remarkable in being a place where Anglo, 
Hispanic and Indian cultures and histories meet. So perhaps it needn’t have 
been such a surprise when, about 15 years ago, Hispanic Americans began 
to come to the office of Stanley Hordes, the State Historian, carefully close 
the door, and confide pieces of puzzling information: "Esther Gutierrez in 
Las Vegas lights candles on Friday night.” "Guilllermo Sanchez down in Blau 
does not eat pork." Hordes began asking questions, and getting answers 
that confirmed his suspicions that a crypto-Jewish community still existed 
within the Hispanic population. 


Hordes, sociologist Tomas Atencio and folklorist Rowena Rivera began a 
project called the Sephardic Legacy in New Mexico. They found people who 
are biological descendants of Jews who were forced to convert to 
Catholicism in Spain and Portugal in the 15th century, but carry no customs; 
they found those who light candles on Friday night, celebrate the Sabbath 
on Saturday, tend to name children with names from Hebrew Scripture, and 
have no idea why they do these things; and others who insist on 
circumcision of male children, do not eat pork or shell fish, will not mix milk 
and meat products, eat only unleavened bread during Holy Week, and again 
have no idea of the connection of these customs to Judaism. They also 
found people who know exactly who they are: people who at some point in 
youth were taken aside and told: "We are not really Catholics; we are really 
Jews, but you must not tell anyone because if you do you will put the family 
at great risk. But you must marry a Jewish woman; you must have Jewish . 
children. You must make sure the torch is passed on to a new 
generation."® 
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It is beyond dispute that a sizeable community of crypto-Jews had made 
their way to New Spain, as Mexico was then called, in the 15th and 16th 
centuries. In the 1570's Luis de Carvajal obtained the permission of King 
Phillip of Spain to settle an entire colony of people in Nueve Leon, which 
included an area from the present Monterrey, in northern Mexico to San 
Antonio. He also received a waiver of the law demanding proof of freedom 
from "the stain of Moorish or Jewish blood." There is evidence that this 
group of people included not only conversos, but also practicing Jews. The 
entire colony illegally attempted a campaign into New Mexico, only to be 
arrested and returned to Monterrrey by the military. Carvajal was discovered 
and exiled in 1596, and the Inquisition in New Spain was re-instituted. A 
decree was issued forbidding anyone bearing the name Carvajal to be chosen 
to attempt the conquest of New Mexico. But the official Spanish 
colonization of this area began with the expedition of Onate, drawn largely 
from the Monterrey area, in 1598. All of this suggests that crypto-Jews 
probably were among the original Spanish inhabitants of New Mexico. 


What is now clear is that there are a significant group of Hispanos "holding 
to traditional Jewish, or hybrid Judeo-Catholic customs, [with] familial 
consciousness of a Jewish past as well as a continuing [Jewish] existence, 
and a growing willingness and awareness on the part of some to bring these 
matters into the open." A number of such Hispanos have joined Temple 
Albert; others, not claiming to be Jews by religious definition, still find their 
lives deeply affected by this heritage.'° 


The history of Jews and Christians in New Mexico presents another group 
of questions that are essential to our relationship: What does it mean to 
discover connections between communities that have been, and still are, in 
an antagonistic struggle for economic and cultural life? What does it mean 
to be a Jew? To be a Christian? How have forces of assimilation both 
blurred our identities, and brought us together? 


In the American experiment, there have been many times and places in 
which, as in New Mexico, our separate religious identities have not 
mattered. This, after all, is part of the American dream, that religious 
affiliation will not affect our place in society, nor our treatment by our fellow 
citizens. We have also at times preferred to hide our identities. In this case, 
it is understandable that remaining well within the fold as an Hispanic person 
in the face of an ever more powerful Anglo society, might well be more 
important to many than exploring somewhat hazy connections across a 
cultural barrier with Anglo Jews. How we deal with issues of assimilation, 
identity and rapproachment between us is vital for the future of Christian- 
Jewish relations. 


7. Finally, let’s take a very brief look at what has happened since the 
Second World War in my home town of Pittsburgh, PA. 


When | was growing up there in the ’50’s, it was an interfaith marriage 
when a Sacred Heart Catholic married a Holy Names Catholic. On any 
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weekend in Pittsburgh, you could go out to North or South Park, and find a 
Czech picnic, a Slovak picnic, a Hungarian picnic, a Lithuanian picnic, an 
Italian picnic, a Greek picnic. The music was different, the dancing was 
different, but the ball games and the beer and the hot dogs were identical. 
This was the Steel City : it was proudly American, and also made up of 
strong ethnic communities. 


Many people came to Pittsburgh as displaced persons from Europe after the 
war. Only six cities welcomed more new refugees than Pittsburgh did. The 
resettlement effort was remarkable in many ways. It involved a great 
number of volunteers, and a lot of resources. But one of its most 
remarkable features was the segmented way in which the resettlement was 
done: for the most part, the Polish Catholic community resettled Polish 
Catholics, the Jewish community resettled Jews, etcetera. Partly because 
immigration law has always favored family ties, but partly, perhaps, because 
of the strong communities already established, Pittsburgh continued the 
tradition in American immigration history of particular groups helping their 
own. 


The new arrivals, however, did not always get on with those who had come 
earlier. (This is not a new story either.) Barbara Burstin has shown, for 
example, that the Poles who came, both Christians and Jews, felt 
welcomed, and admired the organization of the communities which met 
them. However, Jewish survivors noted that the material hand extended to 
them was not accompanied by any true understanding of what they had 
gone through, or by much emotional support. Polish Christians also found 
little understanding for their war-time experiences, and generally found their 
initial time in the United States more difficult than the Jews did, and seemed 
to have run into more difficulties in the employment made available to them. 
When they did begin to get established, the new Christian arrivals, who 
were more educated, did not find much in common with the Polish workers 
who had come before them. When the Jews settled, they bought houses 
where other Jews lived, in Squirrel Hill or the East End. The Polish 
Christians did not do so, but scattered throughout the suburbs."' 


In one of those suburbs my Jewish father and Christian mother settled, a 
few miles from a country club which would not admit my father, but of 
which my maternal Grandfather had been a member. The Hill District, which 
had been a Jewish neighborhood when my father and his friends had grown 
up, was by then even more run down, and home to the many new African 
American arrivals who had poured in during the war, following those who 
had come north to the mills in the 1920. The ethnic map of the city kept 
shifting, but its demarcation lines remained relatively clear. 


At the same time, significant joint service and dialogue was getting 
underway. The South Hills Interfaith Ministries came into being to address 
community problems such as employment and hunger, and to promote 
interfaith understanding. Likewise, the East End Cooperative Ministries 
developed a number of programs to provide food and shelter, work with 
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young people and the elderly, address urban issues, and deal with race and 
interreligious relations. In 1992, Pittsburgh’s religious leaders - 

Catholic, Greek Orthodox, Anglican, Protestant and Jewish - hosted the 
13th National Workshop on Christian-Jewish Relations. 


| end with this sketchy portrait of Pittsburgh because | think it reflects the 
kind of places where most of us live. In our communities we find a mix of 
ethnic, economic and class divisions, and intentional dialogue and joint 
service. Forces that keep us apart, or do nothing to bring us together, exist 
side-by-side with forces of healing and reconciliation. 


Perhaps the most important set of questions for Christian-Jewish relations 
today are those asking what our relationship has to do with this very mixed 
situation. What is the purpose of our relationship? Who is it for? What do 
Christian-Jewish relations have to do with the complicated real world of our 
cities and neighborhoods? Does the depth of connection that is more and 
more possible between us have any relation to the kinds of healing that are 
really needed today? What are our separate tasks as Christians and Jews, 
and what is it we can do together? 


Our more formal history reminds us to continue to be engaged in the healing 
and repair that remain to be done between our communities; we need to 
attend to the ongoing healing process between us in which we are now well 
engaged. We will need to confront new issues of conflict for our people 
today - the difficult matter of intermarriage, growing differences regarding 
educational needs and religious instruction in the schools. But our relational 
history, remembered even in such a fragmentary way, tells us that we also 
have to attend to the needs for healing around us, and find ways to join 
together in it. 


We desperately need, as Rabbi Alex Schindler has said, to "wedge open the 
doors of the world’s conscience." If we have a mutual witness to give, as 
religious persons in our society, we need to find ways to articulate it. The 
United States is in desperate need of social renewal, and we need to 
contribute all the religious and moral insight, and all the active partnership 
we can muster in the work of redemption . 


Even as our communities and our relationship have been shaped by this 
country’s experiment with democracy and with religious and cultural 
pluralism, we need to ask what we can contribute to making this experiment 
work. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


- Hans Ucko - 


Some books are to be tasted, others to be swallowed, 
and some few to be chewed and digested. 
(Francis Bacon) 


During the summer months there was finally some time to read a few of the 
many books sent to the Office on Inter-Religious Relations, for either review, 
or comments to an author known to the staff in the office. The following 
books did not leave me unimpressed. | would like to share with you a short 
summary of each book, and some personal reflections upon it. 


te Somen Das: Dharma of the Twenty-First Century 
- Theological-Ethical Paradigm Shift (384 pp.) 
Punthi Pustak, Calcutta, 1996 


This book introduces a genuine Asian concept for our reflection on theology, 
christology, soteriology and other Christian teachings, fashioned in the West 
and then brought to the East as absolutes. Dharma is a fascinating concept, 
its own contradiction and yet a transparent notion in its duplicity. Dharma 
indicates the cosmic order or reality, a universal norm or principle for 
humans to live by. On the other hand, it is a term denoting the specific 
duties of humans, the way to walk. Dharma is ontological and deontological 
at the same time. Dharma has shaped, supported and nurtured the ethos in 
India. Somen Das is aware that an inherited concept may not automatically 
be useful in our world today. There are those in India, who precisely from an 
ethical standpoint, will resent any teaching built upon the Hindu classics, 
however noble they may be. Dalits and Adivasis are quite adamant in their 
questioning of the usefulness of any high Hindu concepts for their liberation 
from what they perceive has served as a straight-jacket for the poor and 
oppressed for two thousand years. Somen Das is also aware that Dharma 
cannot be used as a tool without recognition of the past or remembrance of 
history. The author begins with a survey of Dharma as it was understood in 
the past, the beginnings in the concept of rta, the course of things, 
governing the moral and physical order of the universe, the cosmic order and 
the moral order, and how it was gradually subsumed by Dharma. Following 
some chapters on the social and individual understandings of Dharma 
throughout history, there are some valuable chapters on new aspects in 
theology in the quest for new and useful perceptions of Dharma, maintaining 
the interrelatedness of all that is, towards a theology that is relevant in both 
spirituality and ethics. 
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2. Sr. Barbara Noreen: Crossroads of the Spirit, (237 pp.) 
ISPCK, Delhi 1994 


This is the story about an ashram, the CPS ashram in Pune, which this year 
may exist no more. But this book is not a homage to what was: it is Indian 
church history, it is the story of the quest for a different spirituality, a 
hunger for the food of a wheat grain sown in India, it is about gospel and 
culture, and finally it is a story about the dilemma of inculturating the gospel, 
all the time risking to make it even more a stranger in India. 


The CPS ashram is an ecumenical community built upon the visions of 
Reverend Jack Winslow, a missionary from England. The ashram had its 
beginnings already in 1927 but was desolate for many years until it received 
a new life in 1972. Today the ashram is facing a severe crisis and there are 
those who feel it is being left to die because the Indian Church cannot live 
the ecumenicity the ashram represents. 


Father Bede Griffiths had already said that Christian ashrams seemed to be 
more useful to Westerners looking for a new spirituality than for the Indians 
it wanted to serve. Indian Christians did not recognize Christianity in the 
ashram and Hindus and Buddhists grew suspicious as to the intentions of a 
Christian ashram. For many Indians it was probably much more than an eye- 
opener to "seeing a Western woman with a shaved head wearing the robes 
of the Buddha" (p.xi). The important distinction in interreligious worship and 
prayer announces itself: what is the difference between expropriation and 
appropriation? Christians who have been exposed to interreligious worship 
and prayer sometimes fear that they are participating in services where 
elements from a variety of religions are blended together, that they are 
participating in syncretism. Is there in Christian worship a legitimate use of 
prayers, scripture, spiritual techniques from other religious traditions? How 
do followers of other religions look upon that which Christians use as holy 
and revered? 


Crossroads of the Spirit is a biography about some Christians, European and 
Indian, who know that God cannot be exhausted in Jesus Christ, that the 
Spirit can not be fettered, that God is worshipped among the nations in 
ways that go beyond. It is the story about an idea that will not die even 
when the institution has to surrender. 


3": Katharine T. Hargrove, rscj, ed.: Seeds of Reconciliation - Essays on 
Jewish-Christian Understanding (243 pp.) 
Bibal Press, N. Richland Hills, TX) 


In this volume Sr. Hargrove has collected articles and essays by the more 
renowned contributors to the Jewish-Christian dialogue. The reader will meet 
among others Gregory Baum, Marcel Dubois, Eugene Fisher, Albert 
Friedlander, Leon Klenicki, Jacob Neusner and Michael Wyschogrod. Catholic 
and Jewish scholars abound. Protestant and Orthodox thinkers are absent. 
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Their participation could have given an additional dimension to the 
reconciliation and understanding this collection of essays seeks to promote. 
Most of the articles have been published earlier in the journal SIDIC. 


This being said, there are some outstanding contributions on issues 
dominating the Jewish-Christian dialogue since and even before Nostra 
Aetate. Leon Klenicki has written a guide into the thinking and reflection of 
some Jewish sages and scholars on the relationship of Jews and Christians. 
The often troublesome theme of chosenness in the Jewish and Christian 
traditions are dealt with in an accessible way. Law and Gospel, the Shoah, 
Catechism on Judaism in the Catholic Church, are all recurrent themes in the 
Jewish-Christian dialogue and are summarized here by people who have 
done their homework. 


| miss one dimension. | think the time has come for writers on the Jewish- 
Christian dialogue to provide material for a reflection on the significance of 
this dialogue tomorrow. | find no contribution which opens the door to 
tomorrow. Is there no-one willing to talk about the future of Jewish-Christian 
relations and dialogue? | ask myself today whether there is in the Jewish- 
Christian dialogue a reciprocity sufficiently dynamic to provide material for 
a meaningful Jewish-Christian dialogue for tomorrow ? Is there a future for 
Jewish-Christian dialogue which is more than a repetition of the concerns of 
yesterday and today? 


4. Helen P. Fry, ed.: Christian-Jewish Dialogue - A Reader (324 pp.) 
University of Exeter Press, Exeter, 1966 


This reader brings together the key texts that characterize the contemporary 
dialogue between Jews and Christians. It is a good resource for anyone 
seeking an overview of the major issues and movements in the Christian- 
Jewish dialogue. The main issues in this dialogue are covered in this book, 
such as antisemitism, the Shoah, mission, Israel, the Jewish Jesus, 
scripture, salvation, women and the possibility of a mutual witness. The 
selections reflect the whole range of different positions in the dialogue. In 
the last chapter the editor sums up, reflecting upon each theme elaborated 
upon in the reader and she has some important things to say: 


Our worlds of faith are irreducibly plural yet we have been cast into the same 
planet, faced with the same questions. Can we live together? Can we learn 
from one another? 


What can Christians learn in dialogue with Jews? The most important is 
perhaps the acknowledgement that there are profound experiences of God to 
be found outside Christianity. 


What can Jews learn from the dialogue with Christians? Prayer may be a 
helpful area. Many Jews would acknowledge that after the Shoah they have 


difficulty with private prayer. It may be that Christians can enable Jews to 
rediscover that element of their tradition. 


The reader is, in spite of the fact that both Jews and Christians contribute, 
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mostly a reader for Christians. This may be necessary, but one is 
nevertheless looking to the day when a reader is published that offers 
material for both Jews and Christians in their respective and common 
rethinking on Christianity and Judaism. Maybe Jews and Christians would 
benefit from being exposed to the world outside their own world. A step in 
this direction is given in the magnificent foreword by Jonathan Sacks, the 
Chief Rabbi of the Commonwealth. His words about the significance of 
dialogue are memorable, beginning in the story of the wrestling match 
between Jacob and his unnamed adversary: 


We do not know with whom Jacob was struggling: was it with ‘the other’ or 
with himself, or in some mysterious sense with both? But we do know that 
Jacob had to undergo this struggle before he could become himself, Israel, a 
‘prince of God’. 


This, for me, is the significance of the dialogue. It may begin in fear - fear of 
having our certainties challenged, overcome by the still greater fear of what 
may happen if we do not talk and learn to live at peace. But it ends in self- 
knowledge. We come to understand what, within our own heritage, makes 
us unique, and what makes us like others, human beings created in the image 
of God. If we had nothing in common, we could not converse. If we had 
everything in common, we would have no need to converse. Between the 
two lies the unpredictability of human life and its overarching religious 
challenge: can those who live differently live together? Can the bonds which 
unite us with God unite us with one another instead of setting us against one 
another at the cost, ultimately, of God’s most precious creation, human life 
itself? 


5. Michael Goldberg: Why Should Jews Survive? Looking Past the 
Holocaust Toward a Jewish Future, (197 p.) 
Oxford University Press, New York, Oxford, 1995 


The title needs to be read a couple of times to really grasp the scope of this 
provocative book: the future of the Jewish people lies only past the 
Holocaust. The book is a scathing attack on what Michael Goldberg, and 
others, call the cult of the Holocaust with shrines like the US Holocaust 
museum and with high priests like Elie Wiesel. This cult, says the author, is 
likely to destroy living Judaism as a covenantal relationship between the 
Jewish people and the God of Exodus, Sinai and Canaan. The Holocaust- 
framed story does not provide positive reasons for remaining Jewish. 
Goldberg does not mince his words. "Virtually every Jew who has had any 
religious education knows the rabbinic tale explaining the reason for taking 
out a drop of wine from the seder cup as each of the ten plagues is recited. 
The drops, say the rabbis, represent the tears God sheds as the Egyptians, 
his children every bit as much as the Israelites, were drowning in the Sea. 
... if we were to try to restore the story’s edge, its bite, by extending it to 
say that God’s tears were shed not only for Egyptians drowning at the Sea, 
but also for Nazis freezing at Stalingrad - and for Palestinians shot and killed 
on the Temple Mount at Jerusalem?" (p.6,7) Goldberg makes throughout his 
book the point that one is not allowed to be lured by stories that promise 
survival only. Neither the Jew as victim, nor the Jew as hero has a real 
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future in "the household of Israel, a home to outsiders with a covenant-in- 
residence". 


There is a tendency to stop reading at the crossing of the Sea. There is a 
tendency to hear only Let my people go. But God’s repeated directive to 
Pharaoh is significantly different: "Let my people go that they may serve 
me!" (Ex.10,3). 


This book is primarily to be read in the Jewish community. One can only 
wish the Christian world would have similarly challenging books on the 
future of relevant Christianity. We have sufficiently many theologians who, 
each in their own way, stop reading at Exodus and omit the latter and really 
difficult part of the above quoted verse. 


Theologie unterwegs 


Eindriicke, Bilder und Nachgedanken 
einer Studienreise nach Siidindien 


Hrsg. von C. Lienemann und B. Weber 
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' Eine Gruppe von 16 Studierenden der theologischen Fakultéten von Basel und Bern 
sind unter der Leitung der Lehrstuhlinhaberin fiir Okumene- und Missionswissen— 
schaft, Prof. Dr. Christine Lienemann, im Februar 1995 fiir dreieinhalb Wochen zu 
einer Reise nach Siidindien aufgebrochen. Die intensive Begegnung mit dem ebenso 
faszinierenden wie erschiitternden Indien, seiner reichen Kultur, den sozialen Prob- 
lemen, sowie dem indischen Christentum findet in der nun vorliegenden Reisedoku- 
mentation seinen Niederschlag. 200 Photos illustrieren die vielseitigen Stationen 
und Themen der Reise. Die zwanzig thematisch geordneten Beitrage stammen iiber- 
wiegend von Studierenden und greifen von ihnen selbst gewahlte Themen auf. Mit 
den Texten haben die AutorInnen einerseits ihre Reiseeindriicke verarbeiten und 
vertiefen kOnnen, andererseits die ihnen seltene Moglichkeit einer Verdffentlichung 
genutzt. Das Buch ist von Anfang bis Ende, also vom Schreiben bis zum Binden in 
geduldiger und miihsamer Eigenarbeit von Reiseteilnehmerlnnen hergestellt wor- 
den. Es kann fiir SFr. 20.- kauflich erworben und bezogen werden am: 

Lehrstuhl fiir Okumene-und Missionswissenschaft, 

c/o Basler Mission, Missionsstr. 21, 4003 Basel. 


